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OBJECTS. 


The object of this Society is to collect and publish material 
bearing upon the history of our country. It is known that 
Jews in Spain and Portugal participated in some degree in 
the voyages which led to the discovery of America, and that 
there were Jews from Holland, Great Britain, Jamaica and 
other countries among the earliest settlers of several of the 
colonies. ‘There were also a number of Jews in the Conti- 
nental army, and others contributed liberally to defray the 
expenses of the Revolutionary war. Since the foundation of 
our government a number of Jews have held important public 
positions. The genealogy of these men and the record of 
their achievements will, when gathered together, be of value 
and interest to the historian and perchance contribute mater- 
ially to the history of our country. 

The objects for which this Society was organized are not 
sectarian but American. The co-operation of students of 
history and of all persons who have an interest in the work 
of this Society is cordially invited. 


ill 


First SclENTIFIC MEETING. 


The first scientific meeting of the American Jewish His- 
torical Society was held Thursday, December 15, 1892, in 
the parlors of the Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia. Two 
sessions were held, beginning respectively at three p. m. 
and eight p. m., seventy persons being present. Sixteen 
papers were read, a number of which are printed in the 
following pages. The following papers were read, the manu- 
script of which was not furnished for publication : 

Note on the Jews in the U. S. Navy, by Mr. Barnet 
Phillips of New York. 

John Moss, by Mr. Lucien Moss of Philadelphia. 

Note on David Hays, by Dr. 8. Solis Cohen of Phila- 
delphia. 
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ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, 


Hon. Oscar S. Straus, New York. 


Members and Friends of the American Jewish Historical 
Society : 

-I extend to you a cordial welcome to this our first 
scientific meeting, which has been appropriately called in this 
city wherein was first proclaimed our continent’s message 
to enfranchise mankind, that all men have the unalienable 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

The objects of our Society, as stated in its prospectus of 
organization, are not sectarian, but American—to throw an 
additional ray of light upon the discovery, colonization, and 
history of our country. 

The quadri-centennial of America’s discovery has a deeper 
meaning than its glorification pageantries; it serves to direct 
the mind back to those beginnings from which such magni- 
ficent results have sprung, whereby a new world full of new 
opportunities has been dedicated to liberty and man. History 
is the record of right and wrong traversing the ages; it is 
prospective as well as retrospective; itis the search-light of 
the past turned upon the future. We need to look back, so 
as to make sure of our bearings for our march onward. ‘The 
nations of the old world have a past replete with instructive 
experience ; we have a future that stands in need of all the 
wisdom those experiences can teach. Our beginning is not 
so far removed as to have become obliterated in the shaded 
past, it can be rescued from Napoleon’s definition of history, 
‘a fiction agreed upon.”” ‘The function of the historian is to 
bring back for inspection the events that have flown to the 
past with such bewildering rapidity. For this he must 
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search not only in the highways but in the byways along 
which those events have taken their course. Every nation, 
race, and creed which contributed towards building up this 
great continent and country should, from motives of patriot- 
ism, gather up its records and chronicles, so that our histo- 
rians may be able to examine and describe the forces that 
our national and political existence have amalgamated. 

It has long been a matter of tradition that the expulsion of 
the Jews from Spain and Portugal and the discovery of our 
continent are linked together, not only as contemporaneous 
events but in many contributory relations. In order to 
obtain the crew to man the caravels of Columbus it was 
necessary to throw open the prisons of Palos and of other sea- 
port towns. Within their dungeon-walls were found many 
members of “the wandering race,” prepared for their trans- 
portation, and it is not surprising that, to such men as these, 
the dangers of the unknown ocean were an attractive escape 
from their pitiable fate. It has long been known that Louis 
de Torres, the baptized Jew, accompanied the expedition as 
interpreter and ambassador. More recent researches have - 
brought to light that Luis de Santagel, the Beaconsfield of 
that time, and Gabriel Sanches, his brother-in-law, the treas- 
urer of Aragon, were the financial patrons of Columbus. 

The historian, Dr. M. Kayserling, of Buda Pesth, who 
by scholarship and special training is so well qualified for 
the work, is now in Spain engaged in making researches 
which will doubtless bring to light the part taken by the 
Jews in the voyages which led to the discovery of our 
continent. 

Christobal Colon, as the Spaniards called him, opens his 
diary with a reference, that in the same month the King and 
Queen of Spain sent him on his expedition they issued an 
edict expelling the Jews. 

Senator Castelar, the eminent publicist of Madrid, in his 
history of the voyages of Columbus, which appeared in 
several] numbers of the “Century”? magazine of this year, 
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says: “It chanced that one of the last vessels transporting 
into exile the Jews expelled from Spain by religious intoler- 
ance, of which the recently created odious Tribunal of the 
Faith was the embodiment, passed by the little fleet bound 
in search of another world, where creation should be new- 
born, a haven be afforded to the quickening principle of 
human liberty and a temple be reared to the God of enfran- 
chised and redeemed consciences.” 

Substantial reasons exist why the relation of the Jews with 
the discovery of this continent, and their participation in the 
early settlement of the colonies, have not been fully disclosed. 
First, because the early chronicles relating to America have 
been imbued with a strong religious bias; secondly, the spirit 
of intolerance was such that the Jews who participated in 
these early colonizations, and who were refugees, concealed 
their race and religion in many instances, from motives of 
self-preservation. or this reason it requires special care 
and accurate research, after the lapse of many years, to dis- 
close to the eye of the present the names and part taken by 
such men who endeavored to conceal their identity from their 
own generation. 

It is fortunate, in the light of history, that this Society has 
been organized for the special work it has set before itself to 
perform. How rich the field is will in part be disclosed by 
the papers that will be presented at this meeting. I would 
have you bear in mind that this organization was only begun 
in June of this year. I desire here to pay a just tributeto Dr. 
Cyrus Adler, who was mainly instrumental in bringing about 
this organization. I know he is too modest ever to lay claim 
to the work he has done, and therefore all the more I take 
pleasure in thus publicly recognizing his meritorious services. 

Unfortunately, many so-called historians have sought to 
make history and not to write it, and much of the work 
that is being done by the modern school is to bring out the 
facts from under the perversions that have concealed them. 
This is true of early American history, based on the annals 
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and chronicles narrated by men whose convictions partook 
largely of the deep-rooted prejudices of their day. 

The uses of a society such as this, with a special line of 
inquiry, are in the contributions it can make to the general 
history of our country, and to that extent broaden our field 
of vision by disclosing actors and forces that have been 
overlooked, or for other reasons, have escaped the searching 
eye of the historian. It is with this spirit that we begin our 


work. 


THE SETTLEMENT OF THE JEWS IN GEORGIA. 


By Cuas. C. Jones, Jr., LL. D., Augusta, Georgia. 


In and by the charter granted by George II to the Trus- 
tees for establishing the colony of Georgia in America, liberty 
of conscience in the worship of Almighty God was fully 
guaranteed. ‘To all sects, save Papists, was accorded a free 
exercise of religion, provided its ministrations and enjoyment 
were peaceable and caused no offense or scandal to the gov- 
ernment, which, as we well know, favored the Established 
Church of England. Acting in this spirit of toleration, Mr. 
Oglethorpe, in the language of Francis Moore,* “ shew’d no 
Discountenance to any for being of different Persuasions in 
Religion.” 

It has been idly charged that in the beginning, Georgia 
colonists were impecunious, depraved, lawless, and aban- 
doned, that the settlement at Savannah was a sort of Botany 
Bay, and that Yamacraw Bluff was peopled by runagates 
from justice. The suggestion is utterly without foundation. 
The truth is, no applicant was admitted to the privilege of 
enrolment as an emigrant until he had been subjected to a 
preliminary examination, and had furnished satisfactory testi- 
mony that he was fairly entitled to the benefits of the charity. 
Other American colonies were founded and augmented by 
individuals coming at will, without question, for personal 
gain, and bringing no certificate of present or past good con- 
duct. Georgia, on the contrary, exhibits the spectacle, at 
once unique and admirable, of permitting no one to enter her 
borders who was not by competent authority adjudged 
worthy the rights of citizenship. 


*A Voyage to Georgia, etc., p. 15. London, 1744. 
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The primal introduction of Jews into the colony of 
Georgia was irregular, and contravened the instructions of 
the Trustees. It came about in this wise. Oglethorpe had 
scarcely concluded his labors in laying out the town of 
Savannah and designating its streets, squares, and wards, 
when a vessel arrived from England having on board forty 
Hebrew colonists. They came to Savannah without the 
sanction of the Trustees, although the expenses incident to 
their transportation had been defrayed with moneys collected 
under commissions granted by the Common Council. It 
appears from the journal of the Trustees that among the 
commissions empowering the holders to solicit and receipt 
for contributions in aid of the colonization were three in 
favor of Alvaro Lopez Suasso, Francis Salvador, Jr., and 
Anthony Da Costa. 

It was understood that all moneys which they might collect 
were to be transmitted to the Trustees, to be by them applied 
in furtherance of the objects specified in the charter. Acting 
under their commissions, Messrs. Suasso, Salvador, and Da 
Costa did secure benefactions to a considerable amount. 
Instead, however, of paying these funds over to the Trustees, 
or lodging them in the Bank of England to the credit of the 
Trust, as they should have done, they busied themselves with 
collecting Hebrew colonists to the number of forty, and, 
without the permission of the Common Council, appropriated 
the moneys which they had collected to chartering a vessel 
and defraying the expenses requisite for the conveyance of 
these Israelites to Savannah. 

Receiving an intimation that Messrs. Suasso, Salvador, 
and Da Costa were exceeding their authority and violating 
the instructions which accompanied the delivery of the com- 
missions, and apprehending that the purposes of these indi- 
viduals, if consummated, would prove prejudicial to and 
subversive of the good order and best interests both of the 
Trust and the Colony, the Trustees as early as the 31st of 
January, 1733, instructed their secretary, Mr. Martyn, to wait 
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upon them and demand a surrender of the commissions which 
they held. With this demand Messrs. Suasso, Salvador, and 
Da Costa refused prompt compliance, and persisted in appro- 
priating the funds they had collected in the manner 
indicated. 

Mr. Oglethorpe had not been advised of the coming of 
these colonists, and was somewhat at a loss to determine 
what disposition should be made of them. As the charter 
guaranteed freedom of religious opinion and observance to 
all, save Papists, he wisely concluded to receive them, and in 
due course notified the Trustees of their arrival and of his 
action in the premises. ‘Those gentlemen did not hesitate to 
avow their disapproval of the whole affair. They declared 
that such irregular and unauthorized conduct on the part of 
Messrs. Suasso, Salvador, and Da Costa was prejudicial to 
the good order and scheme of the colonization, and that the 
sending over of these people had turned aside many intended 
benefactions. A committee was appointed to prepare for pub- 
lication a statement of the matter, and to assure the public 
that the Trustees did not propose “to make a Jew’s colony 
of Georgia.” To Mr. Oglethorpe they wrote that they had 
heard with grave apprehension of the arrival of these Israel- 
ites in Georgia, and that they hoped “‘ they would meet with 
no sort of encouragement.” They counseled him to “use 
his best endeavors that they be allowed no kind of settlement 
with any of the grantees,” and expressed the fear that their 
presence in Savannah would prove injurious to the trade and 
welfare of the colony. 

Ignoring the narrow-minded and illiberal suggestions of 
the Trustees, Mr. Oglethorpe furnished ample accommoda- 
tion and encouragement for these Hebrew colonists, who by 
their peaceable behavior, orderly conduct, and industry com- 
mended themselves to his favorable consideration. In com- 
municating with the Trustees he took occasion to express 
the opinion that this accession had not proved a detriment to 
the colony. He specially invites the attention of his asso- 
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ciates to the good offices of Dr. Nunis. In acknowledging 
the latter’s kindness, the Trustees request Mr. Oglethorpe to 
offer him a gratuity for his medical services, but insist that 
all grants of land within the confines of the province should 
be withheld from these Israelites. With these instructions, 
however, the founder of the colony of Georgia did not com- 
ply. In the general conveyance of town lots, gardens, and 
farms, executed on the 21st of December, 1733, several of 
these Hebrews: are mentioned as grantees. Among them 
appear Abraham Minis, Isaac Nunez Henriquez, Moses le 
Desma, Samuel Nunez Ribiero, Benjamin Sheftall, and 
Abraham Nunez Monte Sano. 

That the Trustees were justified in condemning and 
rebuking the irregularity, disobedience, and contumacy of 
Messrs. Suasso, Salvador, and Da Costa, cannot be ques- 
tioned. That it was entirely prudent and proper in them to 
claim and exercise the right of selecting colonists for the 
plantation, is equally certain. That they alone possessed the 
power of determining who should seek homes in Georgia, and 
of binding applicants in advance to a due observance of pre- 
scribed rules, was a privilege conferred by the terms of the 
charter. That they were justified in recalling the commis- 
sions sealed in favor of Messrs. Suasso, Salvador, and Da 
Costa, all will admit. And yet Mr. Oglethorpe was right in 
disregarding the illiberal instructions of the Trustees, and 
In receiving these people and according them homes in 
Savannah. Some of them removed to South Carolina, but 
others remained in Savannah, and their descendants may this 
day be found in that city occupying positions of trust, 
respectability, and influence. 

Upon the arrival in Savannah of the Salzburgers* under 


* The Salzburgers, to whom reference is here made, numbering in 
all seventy-eight souls and coming from the town of Berchtols- 
gaden, had been transported free of charge to Dover, England ; 
whence, on the 28th of December, 1733, they sailed in the ship 
Purisburg for Savannah. To them a settlement was accorded by 
Mr. Oglethorpe, at a locality about four miles below the present 
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the conduct of the Baron Von Reck and the Rev. Mr. Bol- 
zius, a Jew invited the weary voyagers to a breakfast of rice 
soup, and showed them many kindnesses. In this little 
commercial metropolis of the colony there were then twelve 
resident Hebrew families. 

Of a Jew and his wife that clergyman records this anecdote 
in his diary: “ They are so very willing to serve us and the 
Salzburgers that it surprises us; and are so honest and 
faithful that the like is hardly to be found, as appears by the 
following example. The Jew’s wife had, by mistake and in 
the dark, taken of a Salzburger’s wife a crown piece for a 
half-crown piece, because the Salzburger’s wife had given 
her it for no more. When, the next day, the Jew saw the 
money and his wife told him she had taken it for half the 
value, he went to the Salzburger’s tent and asked for the 
woman and paid her the other half-crown with these words: 
‘God forbid I should have any guods in my house that are 
not my own, for it will have no blessing.” “This,” adds 





town of Springfield, in Effingham County, Georgia. Depending 
upon the charity of the Trustees for establishing the Colony of 
Georgia in America for supplies of all sorts, patient of toil, observant 
of the rules of honesty, sobriety, and morality for which their sect 
had been long distinguished, and rejoicing in their freedom, these 
industrious and frugal immigrants labored earnestly in building a 
village in the depths of a sterile and monotonous pine forest. 

Early in 1735 this settlement was materially strengthened and 
encouraged by the arrival of fifty-seven new-comers, of like lineage 
and persuasion, under the conduct of Mr. Vatt; and, about a year 
afterwards, the population was further increased by the arrival of 
some eighty Germans from the city of Ratisbon, under the guidance 
of Baron Von Reck and Captain Hermsdorf, and twenty-seven 
Moravians, under the care of the Rev. David Nitschman. 

In 1736 these Salzburgers abandoned their homes, and, with Mr. 
Oglethorpe’s consent, located themselves on a high ridge near the 
Savannah river, to which they gave the name of New Ebenezer. 
Here they multiplied and prospered. In silk culture they excelled. 
To the present day their descendants may be found in this vicinity, 
and the large brick house of worship, known as Jerusalem Church, 
still attests the industry and the religious zeal of these peoples. 
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Mr. Bolzius, “made a great impression on the Salz- 
burgers.”’*: 

Referring in another place to the generous treatment 
experienced by the Salzburgers, Mr. Bolzius states: “‘ These 
Jews shew a great love for us, and have promised to see us 
at our settlement.” 

Surely, — 


‘‘TIn Faith and Hope the world will disagree, 
But all mankind’s concern is Charity.” 


Be it remembered in praise of these Hebrew colonists that 
they were never numbered among the malcontents, many of 
whom gave Mr. Oglethorpe no little trouble and annoyance. 
They seem to have pursued quiet, industrious lives, and to 
have been observant not only of prescribed regulations, but 
also of the rights of their neighbors, refraining as far as 
possible from being a continuing charge upon the Trust. 

Mindful of their religion, at an early day they opened a 
small synagogue in Savannah which they named Mikva 
Israel. Unable to employ a minister, services were gratui- 
tously conducted in turn by members of the congregation. 

- Among the early and successful merchants of Savannah, 
Abraham Minis will not be forgotten. 

It will be remembered that the Trustees entertained great 
expectations of profit not only from silk-culture but also from 
the fruit of the vine. Among the Hebrew colonists was Abra- 
ham de Lyon. He had been for years prior to his removal to 
Georgia a vineron in Portugal. In his garden he cultivated 
several kinds of grapes. Among them, the Porto and Malaga 
“grew in great perfection.” He proposed to the Trustees 
that if they would lend him, upon such security as he offered, 
£200 sterling for three years without interest, he would 
‘‘employ this sum with a further stock of his own in sending 
to Portugal and bringing over vines and vinerons.” Healso 


* Extract of the Journals of Mr. Commissary Von Reck, etc., pp. 
46, 47. London, 1734. 
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obligated himself to repay the loan at the specified time, and 
to have growing within the province forty thousand vines, 
with which he would supply the freeholders at moderate 
rates.* The scarcity of money, however, and other pressing 
demands upon the purse of the Trust prevented the accept- 
ance of the proposition. 

To Colonel William Stephens, the venerable and faithful 
agent of the Trustees, we are indebted for the following 
glimpse of the first vineyard planted within the limits of 
Georgia : 

“1737, December 6. After dinner, walked out to see what 
Improvements of Vines were made by one Mr. Lyon, a 
Portugese Jew, which I had heard some Talk of; and indeed 
nothing had given me so much Pleasure since my Arrival as 
what I found here; though it was yet (if I may say it 
properly) only in Miniature, for he had cultivated only for 
two or three Years past about half a Score of them which he 
received from Portugal for an Experiment; and by his Skill 
and Management in pruning, &c., they all bore this year very 
plentifully a most beautiful, large Grape, as big as a Man’s 
Thumb, almost pellucid, and Bunches exceeding big; all 
which was attested by Persons of unquestionable Credit, 
(whom [ had it from), but the Season now would allow me 
only to see the Vines they were gathered from, which were 
so flourishing and strong that I saw one Shoot of this last 
Year only, which he allowed to grow from the Root of a bear- _ 
ing Vine, as big as my Walking-Cane, and run over a few 
Poles laid to receive it at least twelve or fourteen Foot as 
near as I could judge. From these he has raised more than 
a Hundred which he has planted all in his little Garden 
behind his House at about four Foot Distance, each in the 
Manner and Form of a Vineyard: They have taken Root 
and are about one Foot and a Half high; the next Year he 


*A true and historical narrative of the Colony of Georgia in Amer- 
ica, etc., by Tailfer, Anderson, and Douglas, p. 37. Charlestown, 
South Carolina, MDCCXLI. 
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says he does not doubt raising a Thousand more, and the 
Year following at least five Thousand. I could not believe 
(considering the high situation of the Town upon a Pine- 
Barren, and the little Appearance of such Productions in 
these little Spots of Ground, annexed to the House), that he 
had found some proper Manure wherewith to improve the 
sandy Soil; but he assured me it was nothing but the natural 
Soil, without any other Art than his Planting and Pruning, 
which he seemed to set some Value on from his Experience 
in being bred among the Vineyards in Portugal; and to 
convince the World that he intends to pursue it from the 
Encouragement of the Soil proving so proper for it he has at 
this time hired four Men to clear and prepare as much Land 
as they possibly can upon his forty five Acre Lot, intending 
to convert every Foot of the whole that is fit for it into a 
Vineyard ; though he complains of his present Inability to be 
at such an Expence as to employ Servants for Hire.’”’* 

The manufacture of silk and the cultivation of the vine 
did not engage, except to a limited degree, the attention of 
the colonists. They found other products such as indigo, 
rice, and corn more profitable. Ata later period tobacco and 
cotton engrossed the labors of the planters. 

While these memoranda touching the connection of the 
Jews with the early settlement of Georgia are not as full as 
we could desire, they nevertheless afford some insight into 
the temper and the conduct of the Hebrew colonists. Asa 
general rule they preferred commerce to agriculture,—town 
to country. In the record there are no stains. To the 
present day the Jews of Georgia have been industrious, 
thrifty, law-abiding, and substantial citizens. While chiefly 
busied with trade, among them will be found not a few who 
acted well their parts in law, in medicine, and in positions 
of trust, honor, and emolument. 


*A Journal of the Proceedings in Georgia, etc., pp. 48-50, Vol. I. 
London, MDCCXLII. See also An Impartial Enquiry into the 
State and Utility of the Province of Georgia, pp. 21, 22. London, 
MDCCXLI. 


MICKVE ISRAEL CONGREGATION OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


By Rev. Sasato Morats, LL. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The history of the Mickvé Israel Congregation has engaged 
the attention of several writers. Mr. Thompson Westcott 
sketched it briefly in his ‘ History of Philadelphia,’ an 
extensive work published seriatim, during a long period, in 
the Sunday Dispatch of that city. In 1883, Mr. Hyman P. 
Rosenbach furnished a fuller account of it—as far as the year 
1800—in a lecture which he delivered before the “ Young 
Men’s Hebrew Association’ of Philadelphia. His address, 
published in pamphlet form at the request of friends, pos- 
sesses much interest. Mr. Henry S. Morais dwelt on the 
subject in the course of a series of articles which appeared in 
the Public Ledger through the summer and fall of 1891. It. 
is not my intention to quote anything that has already been 
written, but simply to set forth a few early incidents which, 
I believe, were not noticed by those whose narratives preceded 
mine. 

On the seventeenth of March, 1782, Mr. Isaac Moses, a 
reputable Israelite who had taken up his residence in Phila- 
delphia: during the hostile occupation of New York by the 
British, convened a meeting of representative men. For 
some time he had exerted himself in behalf of a small body 
of Philadelphia co-religionists who had worshiped in a 
place hired for a synagogue. At that meeting Mr. Moses 
saw fit to relinquish any authority formerly conceded to him 
by tacit consent. He said that hitherto the affairs of the 
congregation, both religious and temporal, had been conducted 
without any settled rules, but that the time had arrived when 
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the brethren, whose welfare he had at heart, should be gov- 
erned according to acknowledged laws. ‘Thereupon, the 
speaker declared himself divested of any official capacity. 
Following his example, Messrs. Solomon M. Cohen, Hayman 
Levy, and Barnard Gratz, who had worked in concert with 
Mr. Moses, agreed to yield whatever power they might have 
exercised before. 

Mr. Isaac DaCosta was proposed as chairman of that 
meeting, and the motion being carried, a number of import- 
ant questions relative to the erection of a regular synagogue, 
the method of raising funds for its support, and the selection 
of directors were then discussed. On Mr. Isaac Moses, who 
had shown earnest zeal, was conferred the honor of being 
the first presiding officer (Parnas) of the Mickvé Israel Con- 
gregation. 

The Board of Trustees (Adjunta) were five Israelites favor- 
ably known in the community, namely, Messrs. Barnard 
Gratz, Hayman Levy, Jonas Phillips, Benjamin Seixas, and 
Simon Nathan. 

Deserving of special mention is a circumstance which 
occurred shortly after that historic meeting. A lot of ground 
had been bought of a Mr. Robert Wall. There the congre- 
gation designed to set up a synagogue and a school-house. 
The objections advanced by a German-Reform congregation 
of non-Israelites against such a project are not stated. Pos- 
sibly the synagogue would have been very close to the church, 
and in some manner, left unexplained, the proximity might 
have occasioned displeasure. At all events, Mr. Moses and 
his colleagues addressed to the vestry of that congregation a 
letter, inspired by kindly consideration. They wrote thus: 
“In order that we may understand each other and prevent 
any future difficulties, we now offer you again the same 
(property). Our intention was to build a synagogue and a 
school-house thereon, for the use of our congregation, not 
conceiving that we would in the least disturb you. To our 
great surprise we are told that it will. We can now supply 
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ourselves with another lot, not so convenient for our purpose, 
nor on such good terms, for it will cost more. But as we 
wish to live in friendship with our neighbors, and in order 
to convince you that such is our meaning, we are willing to 
take (from you) the same price as we gave for the place,” ete. 

Most probably the offer was accepted, because soon after 
a site was selected for the erection of a permanent synagogue. 
The congregation determined to build on the north side of 
Cherry street near Third street, at an outlay of “ eighteen 
hundred and fifteen pounds, current money of Pennsylvania,” 
the builder being John Donohue, associated with Edward 
McKegan, bricklayer. ‘The two undertook the work on the 
second of April, 1782, and completed it on the first of Sep- 
tember of that year. 

The ceremony that should mark the laying of the founda- 
tions seems to have given the Trustees much concern. At 
that juncture an Israelite named Nohos called on Mr. Moses 
and described what he had witnessed at Bordeaux, in France, 
on an occasion like that looked forward to in Philadelphia. 
Upon reflection, the decision was entrusted to a learned 
Israelite. Gershom Mendes Seixas, who had officiated as 
Hazan (minister) at the Shearith Israel Hebrew Congregation 
of New York, was among those who had made Philadelphia 
their home during the occupation of New York by the 
British army. He outlined the service necessary to be held, 
and on the sixth of Tammuz, 5542—June the sixteenth, 
1782—four stones were severally laid in four corners by 
Messrs. Jonas Phillips, Isaac Moses, Jacob Mordecai, and 
Barnard Gratz. The whole congregation attended the cere- 
mony, to which the chanting of appropriate prayers composed 
by the above-mentioned minister added impressiveness. 

The building of the new structure proceeded rapidly, but 
the Board of Trustees soon discovered that the task which 
they had assumed demanded a larger expenditure than the 
income warranted. Accordingly they resolved to appeal for 
aid to sister congregations in various localities. A letter 
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was written in Hebrew by Mr. Mordecai M. Mordecai to 
the Jews of Surinam, and one in English by Mr. Isaac 
Moses to Rhode Island and to Lancaster, respectively. 
The address sent later on to the Jews of Cape Francois, 
to those of St. Thomas and St. Croix, in the West Indies, 
is of historical interest. It read as follows: “A small 
number of brethren, who, during this calamitous war, fled 
from different parts to find a refuge, in conjunction with those 
in this city, undertook to build a place of worship, that they 
might meet together to offer up prayers to the Holy God of 
Israel, having hitherto substituted for the purpose a room, 
from which we were compclled by the owner to move. Our 
ability to complete the building is not equal to our wishes. 
Because of many recent losses we are under the necessity to 
ask the assistance of our distant brethren. Amongst them, 
we look up to you and the rest of our brethren with you, not 
doubting but that you will readily contribute to so laudable 
an undertaking. We pray the Almighty Father of all the 
universe—the Lord God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob—to 
take you all under His holy protection and grant you long 
life, health and happiness.. We are respectfully your,” ete. 

The small body of Philadelphia Jews bravely labored to 
accomplish their object, and on Friday before the Peniten- 
tial Sabbath—the fifth of Tishri, 5543—September the thir- 
teenth, 1782, the new synagogue was consecrated with due 
solemnity. 

Iwo days previously a change had taken place in the 
Board, Mr. Jonas Phillips having been elected Parnas to 
succeed Mr. Isaac Moses, who, however, still retained his 
interest in the congregation during his residence in Philadel- 
phia, Together with the Reverend Gershom Mendes Seixas, 
Messrs. Jonas Phillips, and Barnard Gratz, Mr. Moses called 
on the Governor and invited that high official and his asso- 
ciates to the celebration of the forthcoming occasion. 

Again the knowledge which the minister possessed was 
brought into requisition in the arrangement of the service. 
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The latter was characterized by exceptional simplicity, there 
being a total absence of instrumental and choral music and 
of preaching. Noteworthy is the prayer for the Government. 
Blessings were invoked on “his Excellency the President 
and the Delegates of the United States in Congress assem- 
bled; on his Excellency George Washington, Captain-Gen- 
eral and Commander-in-Chief of the Federal army of these 
States ; on his Excellency the President and the honorable 
members of the General Assembly of this commonwealth, 
and all kings and potentates in alliance with North America.” 

A commendable feature in a congregation with exceedingly 
limited means is the promptness it exhibited in responding 
to the appeals of humanity. A perusal of the minutes, 
noted down in its early stages, shows that the cause of the 
poor and the stranger was not pleaded in vain. Here, one 
is told that widows were granted enough to prevent their 
being left without a shelter; there, that a subscription was 
raised to enable a French lad in a state of destitution to 
return home comfortably and decently clad. In fact, Zed- 
akah, or “charity,” occupied the attention of the directors 
equally with the securing of means to carry on public 
worship. 

But the same records make us acquainted with what can- 
not challenge approval. Judging from their contents, we 
may infer that neither the meetings nor the divine services 
had been conducted at all times with the dignity which is 
an indispensable accompaniment. Witness the following 
motion set forth by Mr. Isaac Da Costa: “No persons shall 
be suffered to speak to each other. They must address the 
Parnas, under penalty of half-a-crown for every offense.” 
And again, Mr. Isaac Moses moved “that we now bind our- 
selves by the strictest ties of honor to behave with decency 
and decorum in time of the worship, and that if any man 
behaves improperly, the Parnas shall stop him, and we will 
support the Parnas in his office.” But what Israelites of this 
century, and particularly of this country, will consider strange 
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and disapprove of, as a stretch of power, is the ecclesiastical 
authority which the Ifa’amad, or Board of Directors, assumed. 
A curious incident will illustrate it. At a meeting of the 
Trustees, held on Sunday, the seventeenth of September, 
1782, Mr. Jonas Phillips, who occupied the chair, stated 
that he was informed by Mr. Mordecai M. Mordecai “how 
Ezekiel Levy, contrary to our laws, had shaved on a Sab- 
bath at Baltimore.” A discussion then arose as to summon- 
ing the accused. The majority decided affirmatively, and 
Mr. Levy, one of the original signers of the document who 
had recommended the rearing of a permanent synagogue, and 
had continued to be a member in good standing, was made to 
appear. Irritation may have been mingled with annoyance 
when the accused asked his accuser if the charge which he 
had brought could be substantiated by a personal knowledge 
of the act. Mr. Mordecai was obliged to confess that he could 
not so assert, admitting that his informant was a Baltimorean 
named Isaac Abraham. That man was officially written to 
touching the unpleasant concern, but with what results the 
records do not tell. 

Two years had passed, and Gershom Mendes Seixas 
officiated as minister of the Mickvé Israel Congregation. 
On the twenty-third of Shebat, 5544—February the fifteenth, 
1784—that Reader at the synagogue wrote to the Trustees: 
‘Gentlemen: Being called to my former place of residence 
—and the place of my nativity—I have to inform you that 
my quarter expires here on Rosh Chodesh (the New Moon) 
of Nisan. I have engaged to return to New York. That 
you may not lose the opportunity of providing yourselves 
with a suitable person for the office of Hazan, I beg leave 
to recommend a speedy application to those whom you 
think worthy, and I will, on my part, do everything in 
my power for the benefit of the Kahal Kadosh (Holy Con- 
gregation) Mickvé Israel, to whom I acknowledge myself 
greatly indebted for the many kind and generous favors that 
I have received during my stay amongst them, and shall 
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ever make it my study to render every possible service in 
return. May the Great God of Israel vouchsafe to hold you 
under His holy and divine protection. May you increase 
and prosper in peace and tranquillity. So I most devoutly 
pray. I am, gentlemen, your much obliged and humble 
servant.” On the first of Adar, 5544—February the twenty- 
third, 1784—Mr. Barnard Gratz acquainted his colleagues 
with the contents of the above communication, and added 
that he had also in his possession a letter from Mr. Jacob 
Cohen, then acting as Reader in New York, wherein the 
writer offered himself as a candidate for the office which 
would soon become vacant. 

On the sixth of Nisan—March the twenty-ninth—Mr. 
Gratz told his associates that the President and Trustees of 
the Shearith Israel Congregation, of New York, had 
addressed him regarding the application of Reverend Jacob 
Cohen, and that a friend of the latter, Mr. Myer Myers, had 
also forwarded a note on the same subject. The applicant 
was loth to leave New York altogether, but he would agree 
to serve his Philadelphia co-religionists temporarily. The 
statement caused dissatisfaction and word was sent that Mr. 
Cohen must arrive at a definite determination, and that 
unless he reached this city prior to the Passover holidays— 
April the sixth—other arrangements would be entered into. 

Subsequent records clearly show that Jacob Cohen did 
succeed Mr. Seixas, but a number of papers leave the impres- 
sion that the relations between him and the Board of Trustees 
were not always harmonious. Thus in October, 1791, the 
minister complained to Mr. Benjamin Nones, who was then 
President, of the lack of a proper recognition of his official 
services. Again in 1800 Mr. Cohen set forth the identical 
grievances to Naphtali Phillips, and again to Zalegman 
Phillips in January of 1807, who both, in turn, represented 
the congregation as Parnasim. At one period of his incum- 
bency he forwarded a letter of resignation, which the Directors 
declined to accept. 
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Evidently the ministerial berth was not very wide, for its 
occupant lamented the inadequacy of his means to supply his 
wants. The emolument, which none now holding a similar 
position in any American congregation would be likely to 
envy, was slightly above that of the sexton. For Abraham 
Cohen—successor of Lyon Nathan, the first who served in 
the capacity of Shamash (sexton) at the new synagogue— 
was allowed an increase, so that his yearly pay amounted to 
thirty-seven pounds and ten shillings, exclusive of per- 
quisites, while the Hazan (minister), who acted as Shochet 
(killer of animals for the use of Jews) and as JMohel (cireum- 
ciser) received but fifty pounds. True, from all accounts, the 
sexton likewise had multifarious and onerous duties to per- 
form; still, what a low estimate must our Jewish predecessors 
have put on the services of the men that led the congrega- 
tion in prayer and offered entreaties to God for its welfare! 
Besides, very aggravating was the undue authority displayed 
by the Parnas and Adjunta in those “good old times,’ so 
that the Hazan was kept actually under subjection. 

These outlines of the early stages of the Mickvé Israel 
Congregation would be too incomplete without a sketch of 
the history of the first Jewish cemetery in Philadelphia. On 
the twenty-fifth of September, 1740, Nathan Levy applied to 
John Penn, chief of the Proprietary government, for a small 
lot of ground which he might use as a burial place for his 
family. He was granted thirty feet square, which he had 
walled in upon the north side of Spruce street between 
Eighth and Ninth streets. Again, on the twenty-seventh 
of June, 1752, he applied for an addition of thirty-five feet, 
the yearly tax being “a quit rent of five shillings sterling, 
or value between Philadelphia and London, for the time 
being.” On December 23d, 1753, Nathan Levy died, in the 
fiftieth year of his age, and was interred in that cemetery. 
A Hebrew acrostic on the tombstone bewails his loss as a 
communal bereavement. On the thirty-first of October, 
1765, John Lukens, Surveyor-General, drew a design of the 
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cemetery, beneath which he wrote thus: “A draught of 
several lots, or parcels of ground granted to several Jews for 
a burying yard, situated on the north side of Spruce st. 
between the Highth and Ninth st. from the Delaware; some 
part surveyed and the other part resurveyed the eighth of 
October, 1765. Returned to the Secretary’s office, the 
thirty-first day of October, 1765.” The genuineness of that 
document was certified to by Benjamin Nones, Notary 
Public, on the twentieth of March, 1803. ‘Twelve years 
prior to the last named date, at a general meeting held on 
the twenty-seventh of November, 1791, the congregation 
appointed Messrs. Manuel Josephson, Joseph Simons, Bar- 
nard Gratz, Solomon Lyon, and Samuel Hays, trustees for 
the burial ground, and asked “‘ Benjamin Nones, Parnas, to 
apply for a patent authorizing said Benjamin Nones to certify 

as to the appointment of the aforesaid five trustees—if so 
~ required—in behalf of the congregation.” That authoriza- 
tion and the endorsement of Mr. Nones were sworn to in the 
presence of Hilary Baker, a Philadelphia alderman. 

Another document to the same effect bears the signature of 
David Franks, a prominent Israelite in those days, and its 
correctness is testified to by Mr. Nones. It reads as follows: 
“Whereas Nathan Levy, formerly of this city, merchant, 
did apply for two pieces of ground for a burial place for his 
family, which said two pieces of ground was granted to 
him, as more fully will appear by the records of the Land 
Office, this is to certify and declare that said application, 
which was in the name of the aforesaid Nathan Levy, was 
intended for the use of his family, and also for the use of the 
Hebrew Congregation of this city; it being intended at the 
time he applied for the same to be a trust for a burial place 
for the interment of Hebrews. Given under my hand at 
Philadelphia, the thirtieth day of November, 1791.” 

Another document, drawn in 1793, by direction of Benjamin 
Levy, of Baltimore, married to Rachel Levy, daughter of the 
deceased Nathan Levy, and her sister Philadelphia Levy, 
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recognizes the appointment of the five trustees, reserving to 
the heirs of the departed Nathan Levy “the free, unrestrained 
and absolute’ right of burial and all and every the honors and 
privileges of sepulture for themselves only in and upon and 
above described lot of ground.” Nevertheless, the legal title of 
the Mickvé Israel Congregation to the Spruce street cemetery 
has been strongly disputed. Notably, a Miss Hetty Levy, 
granddaughter of. Nathan Levy, living at Baltimore in 1812, 
applied. repeatedly by letter and through her friend and 
adviser Moses Levy of Philadelphia, to Mr. Simon Gratz, 
for what she claimed was due to her as heiress of the Israelite 
who owned part, at least, of the Spruce street Jewish burial 
ground. She pleaded forcibly and touchingly, and as a 
lineal descendant of the Hebrew who certainly was the first 
to apply for the spot where the earliest inhabitants of the 
Jewish faith might find an honored burial suitably to the 
rites and practices of their faith, one may hope that at all 
events she did not plead in vain for some consideration in 
her reduced circumstances. | 

Other claimants toa portion of the same ground are the 
Gratz family. Tradition does call a lot on the west side of 
the cemetery ‘The Gratz Lot,” but a document to support the 
tradition does not exist. That the family have considered 
themselves entitled to it is evident from a letter which the 
late Major Alfred Mordecai addressed to the late Mr. Abra- 
ham Hart, than whom none could be more familiar with the 
past history of the congregation. For that Philadelphia 
Israelite had been identified with it from his youth, and 
served it upwards of half a century either as Trustee or as 
President. Major Mordecai’s letter is an inquiry into “the 
terms of the resolution passed in September, 1813, by the 
congregation, granting a special part of the Spruce street 
ground to the Gratz family.” But no resolution of that 
character can be found. 

In fact, prior to the year in which the grant is supposed to 
have been made, two members of the Gratz family had found 
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burial in that particular spot. A reasonable surmise is that the 
Congregation Mickvé Israel, wishing to acknowledge services 
rendered during many decades by prominent members of that 
Jewish family, allowed persons belonging to it to be interred 
in the same lot, whereas none other had been so privileged 
before or afterwards. The following document sets the ques- 
tion at rest and proves beyond doubt the absolute right of the 
Congregation Mickvé Israel to the Spruce street cemetery : 


‘¢No. 195. 


“An act to enable the Hebrew Congregation, known by © 
the name and style of ‘Kahal Kadosh Mickvé Israel’ of the 
city of Philadelphia, in the commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
to lease on ground rent a lot of ground in the city of Phila- 
delphia, belonging to said congregation. 

“Section Ist. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives, met in General Assembly, and it is hereby 
enacted by the authority of the same, that Samuel Hays, 
Simon Gratz, Zalegman Phillips and Abraham Myer Cohen, 
or a majority of them, Trustees of the Hebrew Congregation 
of the City of Philadelphia, incorporated and known by the 
name, style and title of ‘K. K. Mickvé Israel,’ be and they 
are hereby authorized, whenever by a vote of a majority of 
the whole number of members of the corporation they 
shall be so directed, to sell and convey in fee simple, upon 
ground rent for the use of the said congregation, the whole, 
or any part of a certain lot of ground situate at the north- 
east corner of Spruce and Ninth streets, in the city of 
Philadelphia, containing in front on Spruce st. one hundred 
and nineteen feet and in front on Ninth street one hundred 
and twenty-seven feet and six inches. And the said Trus- 
tees shall be able to give good and sufficient lease for the 
same, which shall be valid in law, and the said corporation 
shall have power to collect, sue and recover all rent or rents, 
arising from the same. 

‘‘ Passed in April the 14th, 1828.” 
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Glancing over the list of persons who figured in the history 
of the Jewish congregation that very probably met to 
worship in Philadelphia as early as 1740, one will easily dis- 
cover many a descendant of the refugees from Spain and 
Portugal who found a home of security in this God-favored 
land of America. For instance, Samuel Delucena, Abraham 
Sasportas, Lopez y Riveras, Moses Gomez, Mordecai Sheftall, 
Solomon Marache, Joseph Abendanon, Samuel Israel Pacifico, 
Rodriguez Riveyra, Abraham Montes, Moses Naar. But 
none among the progeny of those worthies were found here 
by me on my arrival in March, 1851, since which time I 
have uninterruptedly served the Mickvé Israel Congregation 
of Philadelphia. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED MATERIAL RELATING TO 
DR. JACOB LUMBROZO, OF MARYLAND.* 


By J. H. Houianper, Baltimore, Md. 


The history of the Jews in Maryland may be roughly 
divided into three periods : the first, extending from shortly 
after the establishment of the provincial government at St. 
Mary’s, in 1634, to the expansion of trade and commerce in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century; the second, from 
a decade before the Revolutionary War to the practical 
removal of political disabilities in 1825; the third covering 
the remaining half century of German emigration, congre- 
gational development, and communal growth. 

The characteristic of the first or provincial period is the 
apparent absence of any single influx of Jews corresponding 
to that which in turn occurred in New York, Newport, 
Savannah and Charleston. Record is found of one Mathias 
de Sousa as early as 1639,+ fifteen years before the arrival of 
“David Israel and the other Jews” at New Amsterdam. 
If, indeed, credence is to be given to the distinctiveness of 
such names as Matthias de Costa, Isaac de Barrette, Hester 
Cordea, David Fereira, and Jacob Leah, it seems probable 
that Jews were resident in Maryland in appreciable numbers 
from the earliest days of the palatinate. Yet percolation 
rather than influx, and quiet exercise rather than open pro- 
fession of faith, seem to distinguish the period. 


* Repeated courtesies have been extended the writer, in the pre- 
paration of this paper, by Mr. George H. Shafer, Chief Clerk of the 
Maryland Land Office, Mr. Nicholas Brewer, of Annapolis, and 
Mr. W. F. Petherbridge, Register of Wills of Anne Arundel County. 

+ Records of Provincial Court, 1637-1650, Md. Archives, Vol. 4, p.89. 
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From among the hazy forms which thus constitute the 
history of the Jews in provincial Maryland, the figure of 
Jacob or John Lumbrozo stands forth in bold prominence. 
He is the first, indeed the only Jew of whose faith we have 
documentary evidence. Subsequent data gather about him 
as a nucleus, and it is largely in his experience that the diffi- 
culties of the period must be solved. His life is of wider 
interest in its relation to the nature of religious toleration in 
provincial Maryland. De jure, the Act of Toleration of 
1649, it is seen, could punish with death an imprudent com- 
parison of the miracles of Christ with those of Moses and the 
magicians of Egypt. On the other hand, an unbeliever 
useful in an economic sense was permitted to live de facto in 
peace and even in quiet profession of faith. The career of 
Lumbrozo, finally, possesses a biographical attraction for the 
investigator. The earliest Jewish settlements in America 
have thus far proven largely of institutional interest. In 
Lumbrozo first appears, as yet in broken outline, a marked 
individuality. He is one of the earliest medical practitioners 
in Maryland, whose arrival forms a distinct event in the life 
of the province, and who for nearly a decade continues an 
important figure in its economic activity. 

In the second of the three directions indicated, as bearing 
upon the nature of religious sufferance in Maryland, the life 
of ‘the Jew doctor” has received some attention. As early as 
1855, Mr. George Lachlyn Davis, in his ‘‘ Day-star of Amer- 
ican Freedom” (p. 65), cited and commented upon the trial 
for blasphemy. Mr. Davis’s discriminating remarks have 
been repeated either in whole or in part by all subsequent 
writers upon the same subject. Lumbrozo’s relation to the 
history of the Jews seems first to have been examined by Mr. 
Joshua I. Cohen, of Baltimore, and communicated to the Rev. 
Isaac Leeser, of Philadelphia, who notes the fact in an early 
number of ‘The Occident.” Mr. Isaac Markens, in his 
‘“‘ Hebrews in America,” summarizes the data of Lumbrozo’s 
life contained in the published volumes of the “ Maryland 
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Archives,” and these are developed at some length in the 
American chapters of Lady Magnus’s “ Outlines of Jewish 
History” (pp. 3438-344). “ According to the Provincial Court 
Records of Maryland,” Mr. Markens says (p. 98), “there 
resided in that province as early as 1658, one ‘Jacob Lum- 
brozo, late of Lisbone, in the kingdom of Portugal,’ who was 
known as ‘ye Jew doctor... Lumbrozo was committed for 
blasphemy in the year mentioned, and in the year 1663 he 
was granted letters of ‘denizacion.’ In 1665 he received a 
commission to trade with the Indians.” 

An examination made by the writer, during some months 
past, of certain of the manuscript records of the Maryland 
Archives has brought to light a number of interesting docu- 
ments relating to Lumbrozo. Corrections and additions are 
made to the bare framework just cited, and although a con- 
secutive biography is still impracticable, yet no little aid is 
afforded in more properly estimating the position of “ the 
Jew doctor.” As a report of progress rather than a final 
return, portions of this new material are briefly described in 
the following pages. 

The Records of the Maryland Provincial Court have 
been edited and published from the year 1637 to the close of 
1657. In February, 1658, however, occurred Lumbrozo’s 
trial for blasphemy, hence it seemed likely that further refer- 
ences to him would be found in the years immediately suc- 
ceeding. A rather laborious examination of the imperfect 
manuscript volume from 1658 to 1661 has been attended with 
reasonable success. A very remarkable allusion, the exist- 
ence of which had already been intimated to the writer by 
Mr. Mendes Cohen, of Baltimore, was located in the early 
part of the volume.* Ina trial held at St. Mary’s on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1658, one John Metcalfe, Gentleman, testifies that 
such and such a thing happened ‘“‘soone after ye arrival of ye 
Jew.” Lumbrozo seems to be here clearly indicated, but, 
unfortunately, no other statement occurs to make a precise 
determination of the time of his arrival possible. 


*See Appendix, I. 
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The indirect significance of this reference is, however, 
heightened by the certainty that, in February, 1658, 
Lumbrozo had been resident in the province for more than 
two years. I find a court order bearing date of December 30, 
1657, issued to Lumbrozo for the recovery of a debt of four hun- 
dred pounds of tobacco “ due by bill dated the 24th of January, 
1656.” * This carries the Doctor’s floruit at least eighteen 
months farther back than the earliest date heretofore encount- 
ered,—June, 1657. The further observation naturally sug- 
gests itself, that, to be freely accepted at least two years there- 
after as the legal determinant of an incident happening about 
the same time, the arrival of Lumbrozo must have consti- 
tuted, either directly or indirectly, an event of considerable 
importance in the life of the province. 

A number of judgments and attachments are issued to 
Lumbrozo within the period named, against various persons 
in actions for debt. From December 1, 1657 to December 1, 
1658, record is found of at least nine. Possible doubt as 
to whether he really exercised his profession is set aside 
by a suit against David Fereira, on October 6, 1698, for 
‘wages for seven months attendance.” | In later documents 
his name is regularly preceded by the title “doctor,” or fol- 
lowed by “ chirurgeon.” Special significance is attached to 
two entries, bearing date respectively of December 31, 1657 
and April 26, 1658.§ Lumbrozo was tried and remanded 
upon the charge of blasphemy on February 23, 1658.|| The 
general amnesty in honor of Richard Cromwell’s accession, 
to which his release was due, was declared on March 8, 1658.4 
Hence it appears that the Doctor was free to institute civil 
proceedings in the Provincial Court within a few weeks prior 
to his arrest, although the alleged offense had been committed 


*See Appendix, II. 

+ Records of the Provincial Court, 1658-1662 (MS. ), folio 136. 
t Records of the Land Office, Liber 8, folio 371. 

§ Records of the Provincial Court, 1658-1662 (MS.), folio 13. 
| Ibid., folio 159-160. {{ Ibid., folio 215. 
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months earlier, and almost as soon after his discharge, © 
although the release was the result of a fortunate coincidence. 

The manuscript records of the Maryland Land Office at 
Annapolis have yielded somewhat fuller returns for the 
uncertain period after 1663, which, it is now seen, contain 
the closing years of Lumbrozo’s life. Letters of denization 
were, it is known, issued to him on September 10, 1663.* 
The general effect of these was to change his status from that 
of an alien who could only institute civil proceedings in the 
courts, to that of a semi-naturalized citizen, enjoying largely 
the privileges of a native or English born subject, including 
the right of land settlement under the liberal terms Of planta- 
tion established by the Lord Proprietary. It now seems that 
Lumbrozo lost no time in exercising this part of his newly 
acquired prerogative. On September 11, 1663, the very 
day after the issue, I find an entry} in which Lumbrozo 
demands land “ for his own transportation anno 1656” and 
“for Elizabeth his wife anno 1662.” The Doctor immedi- 
ately assigns over the rights so secured,—whether for some 
consideration or in cancellation of indebtedness is conjectural. 

The existence of a Mistress Lumbrozo is first indicated in 
this connection. That her accepted name was Elizabeth, 
and the year of her arrival in the province, 1662, are, how- 
ever, alone disclosed. Zunz, in his ‘ Namen der Juden,’’{ 
admits Elizabeth as a Jewish name, but apparently on the 
strength of a single instance in Tovey’s “‘ Anglia Judaica” 
(p. 226). Ifa Jewess, it is reasonably certain that Lumbrozo’s 
wife must have come from England. The improbability of 
this, the long interval between her arrival and that of the 
Doctor, the frequency of the name Elizabeth in early Mary- 
land records, make it more likely that, if the name is authen- 
tic, she was not of Jewish descent and that the marriage 
occurred after her arrival in the province. 


* Proceedings of the Council, 1687-1667, Md. Archives, Vol. 3, 


p. 188. , 
+See Appendix, ITI. +t Gesammelte Schriften, II, 81. 
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One year later, in August, 1664, Lumbrozo records his 
title to two hundred additional acres of land.* Of these, 
one hundred and fifty are secured by transfer, the remaining 
for “bringing into the province one Jeremy Taylor,” appa- 
rently an indentured servant. The larger claim is in turn 
assigned over in the following year; but, of the fifty acres, 
possession is actually taken.f In September, 1664, the tract 
is laid out by the deputy surveyor along Nangemy Creek 
in Charles County.{ It is entered under the name “ Lum- 
brozio’s Discovery,” and is held in free socage tenure of the 
proprietary manor, Zachaia, at an annual rental of one shil- 
ling. I find the formal patent of the Proprietary under date 
of June 22, 1665,§ and a record of the payment of probably 
the first shilling rental.|] The name Nangemy still sur- 
vives in the slightly altered form of Nanjemoy, and it is 
possible, even now, to indicate the approximate location of 
the tract. 

The most interesting single document located has been the 
will of Lumbrozo, found in probated copy in the office of the 
Register of Wills at Annapolis.J It is a document of con- 
siderable length and bears September 24, 1665, as the date 
of execution. The opening phrase, “I, John Lumbrozo of 
Nangemy,” indicates permanent residence in Charles County. 
The imprimis is significant for the omission of the ordinary 
allusion to Christian doctrine, simply reading: “ I bequeath 
my soul to its Creator assuredly believing that he will in 
mercy look upon it and restore itt to Eternal rest and my 
body to the Earth to decent Sepulture.” The same charac- 
teristic omission is noticeable throughout the document. 

The first clause orders the payment of all debts “to the 
uttermost farthing.” The second clause is perhaps the most 
important. Elizabeth Lumbrozo, ‘“‘my Dearly beloved wife,” 
is appointed sole heir and executrix of “all my Kstate both 


*See Appendix, IV. +See Appendix, V. +See Appendix, VI. 
§ Records of the Land Office, Liber 7, folio 634. 
|| See Appendix, VII. “| See Appendix, VIII. 
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reale and personal.” ‘The instrument further provides that, 
“two years after my decease she shall send to Holland or any 
other Convenient Place four Thousand Pounds of good and 
well Conditioned Tobacco and Caske to be delivered to my 
dearly beloved sister [ Rebecca] Lumbrozo and two years after 
that the same quantity of good and well Conditioned Tobacco 
and Cask to be delivered likewise to my aforesaid Loveing 
sister [Rebecca] Lumbrozo.” The reading “ Rebecca” is 
provisional. In the manuscript, the word so interpreted is 
illegible. An asterisk immediately above it refers the reader 
to the margin where occur the words “see original,” showing 
that the copyist was himself unable to decipher the word in 
the original document. Mr. Nicholas Brewer, a skilled 
genealogist of Annapolis, reads Rispora. Bearing in mind 
Lumbrozo’s probable descent, Rebecca or Ribkah seems a 
closer approximation. It is, indeed, not impossible that 
Hebrew characters actually appeared in the original. 

The third clause bequeaths the tract of land along Nan- 
gemy Creek, called Lumbrozio’s Discovery, to “ my dearly 
beloved friend, Edward Richardson,” and the fifth appoints 
two prominent residents of the province together with 
“Kdward Richardson of London, Merchant,” overseers of 
the will. The fourth clause is supplementary to the second, 
providing that in the event of the wife’s refusal to administer 
the estate, the entire plantation should be sold, the widow 
only reserving her legal third during life, and the amount so 
realized ‘‘be sent home to my sister [ebecca] Lumbrozo.” 

The use of the word “home” in this connection and the 
residence of the sister in Holland reopen the difficult prob- 
lem of Lumbrozo’s point of departure and manner of arrival 
in Maryland. The petition for letters of denization desig- 
nates him as “ late of Lisbone in the Kingdom of Portugal.” 
The historic presence and survival of a Lumbroso family in 
Ttalian cities suggests domicile in Italy.* Finally, the refer- 


* As early as 1639 one Jacob Lombroso flourished as a physician 
and rabbiin Venice. He was the author of a critical and gramma- 
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ences of the will to a sister residing in Holland establish 
definite connection with that country, and admit the possi- 
bility of South American immigration and affiliation with 
established Jewish colonization movements. It is possible 








tical commentary upon the Bible, published with the Hebrew text 
and Spanish translations of difficult portions, at Venice, in the year 
above mentioned. It seems to have been held incontinued esteem, 
for in 1712 the notes to the Psalms were abstracted, and published 
with the Hebrew text and comments of other rabbis at Hanau. 
This Dr. Lombroso was also the author of an apologetic work, ‘‘A 
Defense of Judaism,’’ written in Spanish and directed against 
Grotius’ ‘‘ De Veritate Religionis Christianae,’’ (First, Bibliotheca 
Judaica, Zweiter Theil, 254). Record is also found of an Isaac 
Lombroso, arabbi in Tunis in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
who was a pupil of Abraham Taib and the author of a Talmudic work 
printed in 1768 (ibid. 254). During the present century the Lom- 
broso family appear to have flourished in all parts of Italy. Migne 
publishes under the title ‘‘ Des obstacles qui s’opposent 4 la con- 
version des Israelites et des moyens de les surmonter,”’ a series of 
controversial letters, dated 1843 and 1844, between one Consoni of 
Orsinuovi and Lombroso of Milan, resulting in Lombroso’s accept- 
ance of the Christian faith (Demonstrations Evangeliques, Paris, 
1852. Tome 18, f. 451). A more recent Professor Lombroso, of Turin, 
is the author of a scholarly monograph, ‘‘ Ricerche Alessandrine,”’ 
upon the status of the Alexandrian Jews in the palmy days of the 
Egyptian city (Memorie della Reale Academia delle Scienze di 
Torino, Series II, vol. xxvii; a reprint of the monograph is reviewed 
in the ‘‘ Literarisches Centralblatt,’’ 1873, No.1, and cited by Schtirer 
in his ‘‘ Geschichte des Jidischen Volkes zur Zeit Jesu,’’ Band II, 
534, 585). I cannot say whether the author is identical with the 
eminent criminologist and sociologist Professor Cesare Lombroso 
of Turin. 

Several attempts have been made to establish some connection 
between the Italian and the Maryland Lombrosos. Atthe instance 
of Dr. Cyrus Adler, an inquiry was instituted, several years ago, by 
Rev. Dr.S. Morais, of Philadelphia, concerning a branch of the family 
located in Leghorn. The following is from the letter of Dr. Morais 
to Dr. Adler, kindly placed by the latter at the disposal of the 
present writer: ‘‘ The head of the family is now Jacob Raphael 
Ishmael Lombroso. His ancestors came from Spain. A branch 
thereof is at Tunis, a few small twigs are found in Leghorn, but 
these sign their names Lumbrogo. The family is certainly a very 
old one, for several of its members are mentioned among the sub- 
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with some ingenuity to reconcile all three facts and to sug- 
gest a series of routes each of more or less probability. In 
the absence of more precise evidence, such results must, how- 
ever, be entirely hypothetical, and Dr. Lumbrozo’s point of 
final departure must continue uncertain. 

By an unfortunate omission, the copy of the will lacks the 
date of probate, probably endorsed upon the back of the orig- 
inal. Wills seem, however, to have been transcribed in the 
regular order of entry, and as May 25 and May 31, 1666, 
are the respective dates of the preceding and following docu- 
ments, Lumbrozo’s can with reasonable probability be 
assigned to the week intervening. 


It is now possible to summarize the documents thus re- 
viewed. ‘This can best be done under the head, first, cer- 
tainties ; second, probabilities. Of the first class, it seems 
clear that: 

1. Lumbrozo was established in Maryland as early as 
January 24, 1656. 

2. His arrival formed, directly or indirectly, an important 
event in the life of the province. 

3. His plantation was located in Charles County, along 
Nangemy Creek. 

4. He early exercised his profession and enjoyed a lucra- 
tive practice. 

5. His arrest and commitment on the charge of blasphemy 
did not in anywise affect his subsequent civil status. 

6. Letters of denization vested him with all the privileges 
of a native or a naturalized subject. 


scribers of a society which is over 250 years old. The aforesaid 
Jacob Lumbroso had eight children,” three of whom are still living. 
Dr. Morais’ correspondent adds that an American Lumbroso visited 
Leghorn in 1864 or 1865 and asked to see his relatives. Is the 
American Lumbroso very old, he asks Dr. Morais! In that case he 
might be the same person who visited Italy twenty-five years ago | 

Inquiries addressed to the Turin branch of the family by the 
writer have elicited no return. 


man. 
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7. The actual or prospective Mistress Lumbrozo arrived 
in the province in 1662. 

8. A Mistress Lumbrozo was in esse in September, 1663. 

9. Lumbrozo acquired land in September, 1663, and there- 
after rose steadily in economic importance. 

10. His sister resided in Holland. 

11. He died between September 24, 1665 and May 31, 1666. 


As somewhat tentative in character, the following additional 
details may be added : 


1. Lumbrozo arrived in Maryland early in January, 1656. 

2. A period of his life had been spent in Holland. 

3. After 1663 he combined agricultural pursuits with the 
practice of his profession. 

4. He amassed considerable wealth both real and personal. 

5. He was in active intercourse with London merchants 
and in correspondence with his sister in Holland. 

6. He died in May, 1666, without issue. 


APPENDIX.* 


il 
[Records of the Provincial Court, 1658-1662, folio 164. ] 


The Sheriffe for Juror* warned y° former Jury to attend 
Viz. 
Mr Henry Coursey M? Hugh Stanly Edm. Lindsey Will™ Young 


Mr’ Rich. William M* GeorgeReade James Lee Tho. Belcher 
M*? Edw. Parker M* RogerItham Clemt Tybald John Cornelius 


* References to the printed sources of Lumbrozo’s life are as fol- 
lows: Trial for Blasphemy, Davis’s Day-star of American Freedom, 
pp. 66, 67 ; Letters of Denization, Proceedings of Council, 1636-1667, 
Md. Archives, Vol. 3, p. 488; Service as Juror, Proceedings of 
Assembly, 1637-1664, Md. Archives, Vol. 1, p. 521; Service as Wit- 
ness, Md. Archives, Vol. 10, p. 511; Commission to trade with 
Indians, Proceedings of Council, 1636-1667, Md. Archives, Vol. 3, 
p. 526. 

The Records of the Land Office and Register of Wills Office are 
preserved in the respective offices at Annapolis. The manuscript 
records of the Provincial Court are in the custody of the Maryland 
Historical Society in Baltimore. 
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Mary Clocker excepts agst. Edmund Lindsey & requesteth 
that M’ Metcalfe may declare what hee hath heard. John 
Metcalfe Gent" sworne in open Court Sayth That being one 
day at Daniel Clockers, soone after y° arryvall of y® Jew, 
Mary Clocker told this Depon‘ that there was a young man 
w" lyved about Portoback & came to M* Overzees howse 
along w'* M* Chandler w*" took (as shee did suppose) a 
pockettfull of Linnen & emptying his pocketts came againe 
& filled them w™ linnen & againe went out & hid itt. 

M' George Mee Substituted in roome of Edm Lindsey 


il 
[Records of the Land Office, Liber 3, folio 363. ] 


Whereas Jacob Lumbrozo arrested to this Court William 
Gifford for a debt of four hundred pounds of Tobacco and 
Caske due by Bill dated the 24": of Jan’ 1656, The Court 
doth order that the said Gifford shall satisfie the said debt of 
four hundred pounds of Tobacco and Caske reserving a dis- 
count for the said Gifford of the said debt or part thereof 
untill the next Court. 


ET: 
[Records of the Land Office, Liber 5, folio 557.] 


Jacob, alias, John Lumbrozo demands Land for his own 
transportation Anno 1656 and for Elizabeth his wife Anno 
1662 the which he assigns, over to James Jolley in these 
words, Vizt.—I Jacob, alias John Lumbrozo of Charles 
County do assign all my right Title and interest of the above 
mentioned Rights, unto James Jolley of Saint Maries County 
and his heirs forever, as Witness—my hand this 11" day of 
September 1663. 

: JACOB, alias, JoHN LUMBROZO 
Testes 


DANIEL JENIFER 
ABRAHAM WATISON 


Ord 
Jac 
bro: 
Wr 
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IV. 
[Records of the Land Office, Liber 7, folio 370-371. ] 


I, William Smith of St. Mary County do hereby sell and 
sett over unto John Lumbroze and his heirs the rights of 
three persons out of my number of rights upon record. 
Wittness my hand this twentyeth of Augt One thousand 
Six Hundred Sixty four 

WILLIAM SMYTH 
Witness of DANIELL, FENEFER 


The above said John Lumbrozo adds fifty Acres more for 
transporting Jeremy Taylor 


Warr' mde to the Surveyor Generall for two hundred 
Acres dated twentieth Aug* One Thousand Six hundred Sixty 
Four re* Last February. 


Ve 
[Records of the Land Office, Liber 10, folio 327.] 


On the back side of a Warrant for John Lombrooze Chir- 
urgeon for two hun® acres of Land bearing date the twen- 
tieth day of August 1664 re‘ the last of February then next 
ensuing was thus written— 


This is to empowre you John Lombroze to marke out 
trees for the Contents of Land menconed in this precedent 
warrant in any part of Charles County and deliver a noate 
of your Land you have marked to the Dep’ Surveyor that 
he may Survey it. Given under my hand the 20™ of August 
1664 — — Jerome White Surveyor Gen’. 


On the bottom of the said Warrant is thus written, Vizt.— 


I, John Lumbroze assigne all my right and title of the 
residue of this warrant which is one hundred and fifty acres 
of Land to Mr. James Linsey as witness my hand this 5 day 
of June 1665 JOHN LOMBROZE 


50 acres of the above specified warrant already Surveyed. 
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VI. 
[Records of the Land Office, Liber 7, folio 633. | 


To the honble [honorable] Lieut General] 
September vii the MDCxiiii 


Laid out for John Lumbrosie of this province Chirurgeon Jno. 
a parcell of Land in Charles County called Lumbrosie’s Put 
discovery lying on the East side of the North East branch of Lun 
Nanjemy Creek beginning at a bounded Oak the bound tree Pat 
of Richard True and the land formerly laid out for Giles 
Glover standing by the creek side bounding on the North 
with the Said True’s Land by a line drawn East North East 
from the said oak into the woods for one hundred and fifty 
perches to a bounded poplar being the exterior bound tree of 
the said Richard True on the East with the land formerly 
laid out for Edmund Lindsey commonly called the church 
land—for the length of fifty perches to the exterior line of 
the said Glover’s land which runeth West to the first bounded 
Oak on the creek Side on the South with the said land on the 
west with the Said Creek—containing and now laid out for 
fifty acres more or less : 

JoHN LEWGER dep‘ Surveyor 
[Cecelius | 

To be held of the \ 


Manor Zachaia 
VII. 
[Rent Roll of St. Mary’s and Charles Counties, No. 2, folio 341.] 


acres shilling 
50 - 1 “Lumbrozio’s Discovery ” — Sur[veyed]. 
7 Sept. 1664 for Jn° Lumbrozio on the 
Kast side of the N. E. branch of Nanjemy 
Creek | 
Escheat 
Lon opposite page | This land is said to be Escheat. 
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VIII. 
[Record of Wills, Liber I, folio 249-250. ] 


In the Name of God amen 
the four and twentieth day of September 1665 

I John Lumbrozo of Nangemy of the Province of Maryl* 
being in perfect and sound health and memory and Calling 
to mind the transitoryness of all Sublunary things Doe make 
and Declare this to be my last Will and Testament in man- 
ner and form following revoking and annulling by these 
presents all and Every testament or testaments Will or Wills 
heretofore by me made or declared Either by word or writeing 
and this — only and no other to be taken for my absolute 
Last will and Testament. 

Imprimis I bequeath my soul to its Creator assuredly — 
believing that he will in mercy look upon it and restore itt 
to Eternal rest and my body to the Earth to have decent 
Sepulture and as touching that Worldly Estate that the 
Lord hath blest me with all my My Will Desire Intent and 
meaning as that it be distributed as followeth — 

First I will and desire that all my Just Debts be truely 
and honestly paid and Satisfied to the uttermost farthing 

2°7 My will and Desire is that Elizabeth Lumbrozo my 
Dearly beloved wife be my soe [sole] Executrix of all my 
Estate both reall and psonall [personal] and that she and her 
heires Executors adm™ or assigns shall Injoy all my Estate 
both reall and personall for Ever and that two years after 
my decease she shall send to Holland or any other Conve- 
nient Place four Thousand Pounds of good and well Con- 
ditioned Tobacco and Caske to be delivered to my dearly 
beloved Sister [Rebecca]* Lumbrozo and two years after that 
the Same quantity of four thousand pounds of good and 
well Conditioned tobacco and Cask to be delivered likewise 
to my aforesaid Loveing Sister [ Rebecca] Lumbrozo 

3°¥ J will and bequeath my dearly beloved Friend Edward 
Richardson fifty acres of Land lyeing in Nangemy Creeke 


* See original. 
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—Called Lumbrozios Discovery adjoining to Richard Trues 
on the one side and Roger Dickson on the other Side — 

4'tly Tf my Wife should not acknowledge herself to be my 
Ex"™* and that she will not prove or take notice of this my 
will then — my desire is that all my Plantacdn and all the 
land appertaining to itt shall be sold shee only reserving her 
third during her life and the Tobacco that it is sold for to be 
sent home to my Sister [ Rebecca] Lumbrozo 

5'"y I do desire and request M* Henry Adams of S‘ Cle- 
ments Bay both in the Province of Maryland and Edw‘ 
Richardson of London Merc‘ to be the Overseers of this my 
Last Will and Testament and to look that all things herein 
Contained be as Exactly performed as with all possible Con- 
venience may be 

6'ty This is my last and Absolute Will and Testament 
as witness my hand and seal the day and yeare above 
Written. | 

After these words on the other Side interlyned beginning 
betwixt the 23° and 24 Line and Ending betwixt the 
25 and 26™ Lines (Viz‘) and that shee shall enjoy all my 
said Estate both reall and personall for Ever 
JOHN LumBrozo [Seale] 


Testes His 
EpMOND x _ LINDSEY 
Mark 


RoBeErt LEEDS 


[Nore.] Since the completion of this paper, a duplicate 
copy of Lumbrozo’s will has been located in the Register of 
Wills Office at Annapolis, together with the proceedings in 
the Prerogative Court of the Province in reference to the 
administration of his estate (Testamentary Proceedings, Liber 
7, folio 92-93). A detailed inventory of his personal estate 
has also been found (ibid., Liber 8, folio 30), and a number 
of interesting references in the imperfect MS. records of 
Charles County Court from 1662 to 1665. It has been 
deemed best to reserve their detailed examination for a later 
study and to present the paper as originally submitted. 

J. i. Ta. 





BEGINNINGS OF NEW YORK JEWISH HISTORY. 
By Max J. Kouuer, M. A., New York. 


On December 6th, 1859, a paper was read before the New 
York Historical Society by Rev. Dr. A. Fischel, of that city, 
on the “ History of the Jews in America,” in the course of 
which he referred to the kind and humane treatment accorded 
to the Jews by the Dutch and by Roger Williams’s asso- 
ciates in Rhode Island. Our informant, the Historical Maga- 
zine of 1860, adds the interesting statement that the paper was 
discussed by the American historian, George Bancroft, who 
took issue with the speaker on the question: ‘Where had 
perfect religious freedom and toleration been first accorded 
to the Jews?’, Mr. Bancroft espousing the cause of Rhode 
Island, while Dr. Fischel was inclined to claim for the 
Dutch this credit. Be that as it may, the fact remains that 
it was under the auspices of Holland that almost all 
the early Jewish settlements in America were made. The 
few exceptions were settlements by “ New Christians,” made 
without governmental authorization, and quickly extinguished 
by persecution. It is, therefore, natural that the student of 
American Jewish history should turn to Holland and study 
its history, particularly that of the Dutch colonial system, in 
order to familiarize himself with some of the most interesting 
and important incidents. The statement made above that 
religious liberty was accorded by Holland is not, however, 
quite accurate. The student should not overlook the fact 
that the Pilgrim Fathers applied in vain to the Dutch 
government for permission to settle in its American dominions 
before the Plymouth Rock settlement was made. It required 
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the leveling and humanizing influences of commerce to bring 
about religious toleration, and this explains the fact that the 
Dutch West India Company had a different point of view in 
this matter and granted permission to the Jews to settle in 
New Netherland. The letter from the Directors to Stuy- 
vesant giving permission to the Jews to settle there, which is 
given in full further on, is an interesting example of the 
struggle between old-time bigotry, prejudice and intolerance, 
and the commercial instinct of the Dutch as to the desira- 
bility of granting the permission prayed for. The reader is 
not left in doubt as to the chief motive which prompted the 
favorable response. It was, as the directors put it, “also 
because of the large amount of capital which the Jews have 
invested in the shares of this Company.” 

It is proposed to devote a short space to the history of the 
formation of this corporation, the writer being under the 
impression that he is the first to call attention to the earliest 
incident in the relation of the Jews to the Company. 

Some time ago, while reading the interesting and scholarly 
biography of William Usselinx, by Dr. Jameson, published 
in the Papers of the American Historical Association, Vol. 
II, the writer found several very savage attacks on the 
Jews, contained in communications relative to the pro- 
posed charter of the Company, which were sent by Usselinx 
to the States General. To give but one instance, we read 
(p. 76): “No trust should be put in the promises made there 
[in Brazil] by the Jews, a race faithless and pusillanimous, 
enemies to all the world and especially to all Christians, 
caring not whose house burns so long as they may warm 
themselves at the coals, who would rather see a hundred 
thousand Christians perish than suffer the loss of a hundred 
crowns.”’ 

While the question whether Usselinx was intolerant 
or not is of but slight interest for this study, the presence 
of such statements in an official communication could not 
fail to attract attention, and the early history of the Com- 
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pany was examined for an explanation. Usselinx was the 
original projector of the Company and labored for over twenty 
years to effect its organization. In 1620, when a charter 
was at length ‘provisionally determined upon, it was found 
that Usselinx’s draft had been largely departed from. This 
was chiefly true as to a proposed attack on Brazil, then held 
by the Portuguese, and of contemplated attacks on the Span- 
ish silver fleets, both of which measures had Usselinx’s disap- 
proval. The passage cited was from a communication called 
forth from Usselinx by the claim that the Jews in Brazil 
would be ready to aid the Dutch in any attempt on Brazil, 
and Usselinx endeavors to meet this argument with abuse. 
He was defeated on these questions, and it may be added 
that the amendments of the charter had the effect of 
greatly increasing the demand for shares in the Company, 
which had been rather lukewarm before. When we consider 
the petty amounts yielded by the trade between New Nether- 
land and Holland in those days, in comparison with the 
enormous amount of the Company’s capital, we are easily 
convinced that the Company would have had a very brief 
and uneventful history had it not been for the two features 
in question. It may fairly be questioned whether the Dutch 
West India Company would ever have settled New York, 
and still more, whether it would have been able to sustain 
the infant colony, had it not been for them. One year a 
dividend of 75 per cent. was declared on the six million 
gulden capital, in consequence of the capture of the Spanish 
silver fleet. The clause from an official letter showing that 
the Jews were heavily interested in the Company’s stock has 
already been cited. It may be added that Manasseh ben 
Israel in his ‘Humble Address ” to Cromwell states that 
“the Jews were enjoying a good part of the [Dutch] East 
and West India Companies.” Judge Daly, in his admirable 
“ History of the Settlement of the Jews in North America,” 
still our best and most comprehensive work on the subject, 
states that there were several Jewish directors of the Com- 
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pany. It is clear that there must have been Jews among its 
projectors, because there is no other satisfactory manner of 
accounting for the proffer of aid from the Brazilian Jews 
than by regarding it as an offer to their own co-religionists 
in Holland. 

But to return to the subject proper. It appears that this 
promise of aid was not merely idle and untrustworthy, 
Usselinx to the contrary notwithstanding. In de Beauchamp’s 
“ Histoire du Brésil,” II, p. 159, and in Southey’s “ History 
of Brazil,’”’* we read that before the Dutch fleet, directed 
against Brazil, put to sea, the States General obtained most 
useful information as to the condition of affairs in Brazil 
through the intermediation of Jews who were settled there, 
and nearly all of whom ardently desired to become subjects of 
the United Provinces because of the great toleration of the 
latter in religious matters. Unfortunately for them, the first 
Dutch occupation of Brazil was of short duration, and when 
the Portuguese again came into control, though their sway was 
short, they found time to put to death at least five Jews who had 
been friendly to the Dutch.. This fact is of additional interest 
because it conclusively refutes Kayserling’s inference (Sephar- 
dim, p. 296) that Brazil was the only colony among the 16th 
century settlements in America in which the Jews were not 
burnt by autos-da-fé. During the later Dutch occupation, the 
“New Christians ” again became avowedly Jews, and by the 
terms of the last Dutch capitulation, in 1654, the Portuguese 
promised them ‘“‘an amnesty in all wherein they could pro- 
mise it,” “words,” says Southey, “which left an ominous 
latitude for Catholic intolerance.”’ In the same year a party 
of twenty-seven Brazilian Jews set sail and arrived in New 
Amsterdam soon after. Their history from that period has 
been told more or less completely by various authors. The 
writer is not aware, however, of any instance where the full 
official records have been permitted to speak for themselves. 


*Second Edition, Vol. I, pp. 477, 479, 495, Supplemental note 
No. 135, and Vol. IT, p. 241. 
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The first authority is David Valentine’s “Manual of the 
Common Council,” for 1849 (p. 383). He was Clerk of the 
Common Council of New York City, and translated these 
records from the official Dutch documents in his office: 


‘* Hxtraordinary Meeting, holden on 
Wednesday, the 16th September, 1654 
At the City Hall. 

Present The Heeren Arent Van Halten, M. Krigier, 
Peter Wolfertsen, Oloff Stevenson and Cornelis Van Tien- 
hoven. 

Jacques de la Motthe, master of the Bark called St. Catrina, 
Plaintiff contra 

David Israel and the other Jews, according to their sig- 
nature, Def’ts. 

Touching the ballance of the payment of the passage of 
the said Jews, for which each is bound in Solidum. Whereas 
their goods sold thus far by vendue do not amount to the 
payment of their obligation, it is, therefore, requested that 
one or two of the said Jews be taken as principle [princi- 
pals ?], which, according to the aforesaid contract or obliga- 
tion, cannot be refused. Therefore he hath taken David 
Israel] and Moses Ambrosius as principal debtors- for the 
remaining ballance, with request that the same be placed in 
confinement, until the account be paid. 

The Court having weighed the petition of the plaintiff, 
and seen the obligation wherein each is bound in Solidum 
for the full payment, have consented to the plaintiff’s request, 
to place the aforesaid persons under civil arrest (namely with 
the Provost Marshal) until they shall have made satisfac- 
tion, provided, that he, La Motthe, shall previously answer 
for the board, which is fixed at 16 stivers per diem for 
each prisoner ; and is ordered, that for this purpose 40-50 
guilders, proceeding from the goods sold, shall remain in the 
hands of the Secretary, together with the expenses of this 
special court. Done in New Amsterdam in New Nether- 
land.” 
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It is probably true, as Judge Daly suggests, that “as no 
further proceedings appear upon the records, the matter was 
doubtless arranged, and was probably nothing more than a 
dispute or misunderstanding between them and the captain 
as to whether they were bound to make good the deficiency, 
which was probably enhanced by the forced sale of their 
effects at auction.”* 

Further evidence of the unfriendliness of their reception is 
furnished by statements in a case reported in Valentine’s 
Manual for 1849 (p. 387). 


“ Monday, 1st March, 1655. In the City Hall. 


Present: The Heeren Allart Anthony, Oloff Stevenson, 
Cornelis Van Tienhoven, Johannes Verbrugge, Johannes 
Nevius, Johannes de Peyster, Jacob Striker and Van Vinge. 

Cornelis Van Tienhoven, in quality of Sheriff of this City, 
Plaintiff vs. Abram De La Simon, a Jew, Defendant. 

Plaintiff rendering his demand in writing, saying that he, 
De La Simon, hath kept his store open during the Sermon, 
and sold by retail, as proved by affidavit, concluding, there- 
fore, that Defendant shall be deprived of his trade and con- 
demned in a fine of 600 guilders. The charge having been 
read before Defendant, who not understanding the same, it 
was ordered that a copy be given Defendant to answer the 
same before next Court Day. The Herr Cornelis Van Tien- 
hoven informed the Burgomaster and Schepens that the 
Director General and Supreme Council have resolved that 
the Jews who came here last year from the West Indies and 
now from Fatherland, must prepare to depart forthwith, and 
that they shall receive notice thereof, and asked if the Burgo- 
masters and Schepens had anything to object thereto. It 
was decided, not; but that the resolution relating thereto 
should.take its course.” 

But already before this, Stuyvesant had written to the 
Directors of the Company asking: authority to exclude the 


*See Judge Daly’s work, in ten consecutive numbers of The 
Jewish Times for 1872. 
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Jews. It was now that the more friendly feeling of the 
Directors made itself felt, as appears from the following 
letters: * 

Letter from the Directors to Stuyvesant: ‘26th of April, 
1655. We would have liked to agree to your wishes and 
request that the new territories should not be further invaded 
by people of the Jewish race, for we foresee from such immi- 
gration the same difficulties which you fear, but after having 
further weighed and considered this matter, we observe that 
it would be unreasonable and unfair, especially because of the 
considerable loss sustained by the Jews in the taking of 
Brazil, and also because of the large amount of capital which 
they have invested in shares of this Company. After many 
consultations we have decided and resolved upon a certain 
petition made by said Portuguese Jews, that they shall have 
permission to sail to and trade in New Netherland and to 
live and remain there, provided the poor among them shall 
not become a burden to the Company or to the community 
but be supported by their own nation. You will govern 
yourself accordingly.” 

On the 18th of March, 1656, the Directors wrote a letter 
to Stuyvesant, containing the following: ‘ The permission 
given to the Jews to gu to New Netherland and enjoy the 
same privileges as they have here [in Amsterdam] has been 
granted only as far as civil and political rights are concerned, 
without giving the said Jews a claim to the privilege of exer- 
cising their religion in a synagogue or a gathering; so long, 
therefore, as you receive no request for granting them this 
liberty of religious exercise, your considerations and anxiety 
about the matter are premature, and when later something 
shall be said about it, you can do no better than to refer them 
to us, and await the necessary order. Your next remark 
concerning trade does not as yet divert us from our resolu- 
tion.” Again, on the 14th of June, 1656, they wrote: “We 


1Documents Relating to the Colonial History of the re of New 
York, Vol. XIV, pp. 315, 341 and 351. 
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have seen and heard with displeasure, that against our orders 
of the 15th day of February, 1655, issued at the request of 
the Jewish or Portuguese nation, you have forbidden them 
to trade to Fort Orange and the South River, also the pur- 
chase of real estate, which is granted to them without diffi- 
culty here in this country, and we wish it had not been done, 
and that you had obeyed our orders, which you must always 
execute punctually and with more respect: Jews or Portu- 
guese people, however, shall not be employed in any public 
service (to which they are neither admitted in this city), nor 
allowed to have open retail shops, but they may quietly and 
peacefully carry on their business as aforesaid and exercise 
in all quietness their religion within their houses, for which 
end they must without doubt endeavor to build their houses 
close together in a convenient place on one or the other side 
of New Amsterdam—at their choice—as they have done 
here.” 

Space will not permit our proceeding further, but enough 
has been said to show clearly how the Jews obtained a foot- 
hold in New York. Of the establishment of a Ghetto, 
according to the above instructions, there is not the slightest 
evidence. Freedom to move about was also granted them, 
and New Amsterdam Jews soon found their way to other 
places, as Long Island, Albany, Rhode Island, and Phila- 
delphia. Such are the beginnings of New York Jewish 
history, which derive additional interest from the fact that 
it was, as Judge Daly declares, “in all probability the first 
arrival of people of Jewish persuasion within the limits of 
what is now the United States.” 


NOTES ON THE JEWS OF PHILADELPHIA, 
FROM PUBLISHED ANNALS. 


By Pror. Morris Jastrow, Jr., University of Pennsylvania. 


The history of the Jews in Philadelphia may be traced 
back to within a few decades from the founding of the city 
by William Penn. As a consequence of the latter’s religious 
principles, which, despite their necessary limitations, were 
unusually broad for those days, Philadelphia soon became 
a gathering-place for people of all shades of belief; so that 
as early as 1734, a German traveler, von Beck, could say, 
in his “ Reise Diarium,” of the city that ‘‘ here are some of 
all religions and sects,” and he includes in his list “ Jews,” 
whom he charitably places in advance of “heathens.” * 
According to Mr. Rosenbach,* the first documentary evidence 
regarding the settlement of Jews in Philadelphia dates from 
the year 1726; but there are substantial reasons for believing 
that, some years previous to this, members of the Hebrew 
faith had found their way to Philadelphia from the interior 
of the State, where it is known that they had already settled 
about the middle of the 17th century, as well as from New 
York, where their presence at the beginning of the 17th 
century is vouched for. Not only did the Jews early 
avail themselves of the hospitable welcome that was extended 
to all comers, but enough is already known of their history 
here, thanks chiefly to the researches of the late Hyman P. 
Rosenbach, to establish the fact that about the middle of the 


* Westcott’s ‘Sunday Dispatch,’’ History of Philadelphia, chap. 
CXII. 

+ ‘‘ The Jews in Philadelphia prior to 1800”’ (Philadelphia, Stern 
& Co., 18838), p. 5. 
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last century they had acquired an honorable position for 
themselves in the community as merchants as well as in 
professional and social life. 

Valuable as the material is which Mr. Rosenbach brought 
together in the little work referred to, it is naturally far 
from being complete; and I have therefore thought it 
desirable to gather such notices bearing on the history of the 
Jews in Philadelphia as may be found in published annals 
and in other works.* The yield has not been very copi- 
ous, and yet it has been larger than I was led to expect. 
Moreover, I have gained the conviction that it will be wise, 
before approaching unpublished documents, to extract from 
published material all notices bearing on the history of the 
Jews, be they ever so minute. Nor isa purely negative result, 
which is often the reward of a long search, without its value, 
for it will at least serve as an indication to those engaged in 
the same field where no¢ to look for material. To begin with 
an illustration of such a negative result, I would call atten- 
tion to the fact that in Dr. John Mease’s “ Picture of 
Philadelphia” (published in 1811), which lays claim to 
completeness and embodies a sketch of the history of Phila- 
delphia, there are only three references to Jews, all charac- 
terized by their extreme brevity. On page 217, under the 
heading “ Jews,” the author says, “There are two syna- 
gogues in Philadelphia, but the members are declining in 
numbers.” Mease evidently did not take any pains to 
ascertain anything further about the Jews, and on p. 221 he 
only tells of the location of one of these synagogues, namely, 
on ‘Cherry Alley and near Cable Lane,” adding that “J. 


*T have been materially aided in this labor by several persons 
who decline to have their names mentioned. My thanks are also 
due to Col. F. D. Stone and Mr. J. W. Jordan, of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, for their courteous assistance and valuable 
suggestions. 

+ This appears to be an error for ‘‘ Sterling Alley,’’ inasmuch as 
Cable Lane—at present, New Market St.—never extended as far 
south as Cherry Lane. 
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Cohen is the pastor.”* As for Mease’s statement that the 
members of the synagogue were “declining in numbers,” 
there is a certain justification for the assertion, though the 
author was ignorant of the cause. During the war of the 
Revolution a considerable number of Jews came to Phila- 
delphia from New York, Charleston, and elsewhere, being 
obliged to leave their homes on account of their attach- 
ment to the American cause. Among those who came was 
the Rev. Gershom Mendes Seixas. He took charge of the 
Philadelphia congregation, which was naturally the gainer for 
a time from this influx. The old quarters of the synagogue in 
the upper room of a dwelling-house on Cherry Lane became 
insufficient, and a separate building was accordingly erected— 
the one referred to by Dr. Mease. After the war many Jews 
returned to their homes, which accounts for the “ decline in 
numbers ” of which Mease speaks. Thirdly, we learn from 
Dr. Mease (p. 251) that, at the time he wrote, Miss Graetz 
—presumably Miss Rebecca Gratz—residing at 258 High 
Street, was the Secretary of the Female Association for the 
Relief of Women and Children in Reduced Circumstances— 
an organization founded in 1801. It may be of interest to 
add that, in the list of subscribers attached to the work, 
the following apparently Jewish names occur: Levi Arnold, 
A. B. Cohen and Jacob Frank; while two others, W. B. 
Israel .and Philip Jacobs, may be noted as doubtful. Ina 
second edition of Mease’s “Picture,” edited with addi- 
tions by Thomas Wilson in 1831 (p. 70), the ‘Jews’ syna- 
gogue”’? is located on Cherry Street above Third Street. 
The dimensions of the synagogue are given as 40 x 70 feet, 
and the name of Isaac Leeser appears as the pastor. Wilson 
adds that the synagogue was founded in 1782, which is 
correct if by “founded” he means “built.” On p. 114 
appears a picture of De Young’s Wholesale and Retail 
Fancy Store at 213 Chestnut Street, which is described as 


* Regarding the Rev. J. Cohen, see Rev. Dr. Morais’ paper on 
‘‘The Mickvé Israel Congregation of Philadelphia.”’ 
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“splendid,” and where we are assured “Persons desirous 
of purchasing cannot fail of being accommodated.” 

A year before the publication of this second edition of 
Mease’s work there appeared what may substantially be 
considered the first History of the city—John F. Watson’s 
Annals of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania. The work was 
subsequently enlarged and republished in two volumes in 
1850, while a third volume was added in the edition of 1879 
by Willis P. Hazard, who, besides bringing the Annals down 
to date, made numerous additions and corrections to Wat- 
son’s share of the work. The arrangement of the Annals is 
open to criticism. Instead of furnishing a continuous history, 
Watson distributed his notes and facts among a long series of 
disconnected chapters, each dealing with some phase of Phila- 
delphia life in olden and more recent times. The work in 
consequence partakes of the character of reminiscences, and, 
as a further result of this method, the same events and inci- 
dents are frequently referred to in several places, while facts 
belonging together are scattered throughout the volumes. It 
is only by piecing togetlrer the references to Jews thus dis- 
tributed that the material furnished by Watson can be made 
available for our purposes. 

Watson was followed by Thompson Westcott, who may be 
called the historian of Philadelphia par excellence. The 
result of a life-long labor and patience is embodied in the 
History of Philadelphia published by Westcott in the Sunday 
Dispatch between the years 1867 and 1884. An abridg- 
ment of this work in three volumes was published in 1884 
under the joint editorship of J. Thomas Scharf and Mr. 
Westcott. Mr. Westcott is the first to embody in his history 
an account of the settlement and doings of the Jews of Phila- 
delphia. In the Sunday Dispatch history, two chapters (XcIv 
and DLXXvVI), and in the abridged work, (Vol. II, p. 540) 
one chapter is devoted to them, containing much valuable 
and interesting information. Leaving these chapters aside, 
inasmuch as their contents have been embodied in Mr. Rosen- 
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bach’s sketch, I shall content myself with piecing together the 
references to Jews scattered through the three works under 
consideration. Lastly, I might mention that I also found 
some material in Westcott’s Historic Mansions of Phila- 
delphia, published in 1877. 

Beginning with Vol.I of Watson’s Annals,* the first refer- 
ence of interest to us occurs on page 229, where we are told 
that Jonas Phillips was the first to openan auction store beyond 
the prescribed limit of two miles from the State House. 
This was about the year 1785, at which time only three 
auctioneers were allowed by law to locate within the limit— 
a restriction made in the interests of the shopkeepers, whose 
business suffered from the greater attractions and cheaper 
prices offered by auction sales. Mr. Phillips held his 
auctions on the other side of the Schuylkill, in what is now 
West Philadelphia. Jonas Phillips was very prominent in the 
councils of the congregation Mikvé Israel, and, moreover, as 
the father of Zalegman (or Zeligman) Phillips, a noted criminal 
lawyer in his day, and the grandfather of the late Henry 
M. Phillips and Ellen Phillips, he has additional claims to 
be remembered. Mr. Phillips’ residence, we learn, was 
opposite the old Jersey Market, that is, at the foot of High 
or Market Street. On the same page there is a reference 
to the Cross Keys Tavern at the corner of Third and Chest- 
nut Streets, with stables at the corner of Dock and Third 
Streets, the proprietor of which was Israel Israel. It is not 
absolutely certain that this is the same Israel who furnished 
material aid to Robert Morris, the financier of the Revolu- 
tion, and whose fidelity to the American cause—so graphic- 
ally told by Lossing in his “ Pictorial Field Book of the 
Revolution” (1, p. 179)—nearly cost him his life, but all the 
evidence available points to an identity of the two persons. 
The prominent position he occupied is furthermore attested 
by several offices of public trust that he held. In 1794, when 
a vessel belonging to the port of Philadelphia was captured 


*T quote from the last edition. 
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by pirates of Algiers, a meeting of citizens was held to take 
action in the matter. An “Algerine” Board of Trustees 
was organized to collect funds for the purpose of relieving 
and redeeming fellow-citizens who might be captured and 
enslaved by Algerine or any other piratical state. Israel 
Israel, we learn from Westcott’s “ History of Philadelphia,” 
I, p. 477, was made a member of this board; and again, in 
1798, we find him elected treasurer of the first Democratic 
club organized in that city, on July 4th of that year (ib., 
p. 474). 

Another reference in Watson’s Annals (I, p. 284) affords 
us an insight into the social standing of the Jews of Phila- 
delphia in the middle of the last century. In 1748 the 
famous City Dancing Assembly was organized, composed 
of persons who considered themselves the “best citizens,” 
and among the subscribers to the first ball—the subscription 
being placed at £3—appear the names of David Franks, 
Samson Levy, and Joseph Marks; while in a list of the 
fashionable belles and dames who graced the occasion by 
their presence at the ball of 1757 are mentioned Mrs. Franks 
(the wife of the above), Mrs. Marks and Miss Marks. Of 
the Jews who flourished in Philadelphia during the last 
century there is perhaps none, with the exception of Haym 
Solomon, so prominent in public life as the David Franks 
just referred to; and one might say that at every turn one 
comes across his name or that of some member of his family. 
Mr. Rosenbach, in his sketch, furnishes some interesting 
details regarding Mr. Franks’ career (pp. 11-16). I subjoin, 
by way of supplementing Mr. Rosenbach’s account, such refer- 
ences to him as [have found. Asa merchant he had accumu- 
lated considerable wealth, and was thus enabled to participate 
in various public enterprises. In 1755, after Braddock’s defeat, 
he aided in the effort to raise a fund of $5000 (Westcott, IT, 
p- 1002). At this time‘he lived at the northwest corner 
of Second Street and Lodge Alley, in a house erected by 
Wm. Logan, and of additional interest as being the one in 
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which Dr. James Rush was born in 1786 (Westcott, His- 
toric Mansions of Philadelphia, p. 506). In 1765 he joined 
the merchants of Philadelphia in the agreement not to import 
articles from England until the repeal of the obnoxious 
Stamp Act. The appearance of his name among the list of 
signers to the non-importation agreement is worthy of note 
in view of the fact that a few years later, when hostilities 
broke out between the colonies and Great Britain, Franks 
manifests his opposition to the course pursued by the col- 
onies. He was among those who appeared unwilling to break 
away from the mother-country, and in time became known as 
one of the prominent Tories of Philadelphia. He favors, in 
1775, the continuance of the colonial currency, and adds his 
name to a long list of petitioners (Westcott, I, p. 366), and 
more than this, acts as commissary to the British prisoners. 
His sentiments, which he was at no pains to conceal, cost 
him his position and his wealth. On the 2d of October, 
1780, he, together with many other citizens, was brought into 
the courts on the charge of rendering secret aid to the British. 
The bill against him was returned “ignoramus,” but Franks. 
was ordered to leave the country, and, equally with William 
Hamilton—the brother’ of Franks’ son-in-law, Andrew 
Hamilton,—was required to give security in the sum of 
£200,000 not to return to this country during the con- 
tinuance of the war. According to Westcott (Historic Man- 
sions of Philadelphia, p. 422), this order was afterwards 
modified, and he was permitted, after settling his affairs, to 
remain in some other State not nearer to the enemy at New 
York than Pennsylvania, and agreeing on his part not to 
hold any correspondence with the enemy. The place where 
he decided to live is not known to me; but, in February, 
1781, he receives permission to return to Pennsylvania for 
four weeks to transact some private business. After this he 
appears to have sailed for England,* where we find him still 


* A letter written by David Franks, now in the possession of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania (see below), bears date ‘‘ Isle- 
worth, January 28th, 1783.”’ 
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living in January, 1783. In April of that year he obtains a 
passport to go to New York. It is likely that he remained 
in that city for some time, but subsequently took up his 
residence again in Philadelphia, where, in 1790, he fell a 
victim to the yellow fever, as I learn from Matthew Cary’s 
account of “The Yellow Fever in Philadelphia,” p. 16. 
Some further information regarding Franks is furnished by 
three letters from him, in the archives of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, to which my attention was kindly 
directed by Mr. J. W. Jordan. They are dated Isleworth, 
January 28th, 1783; Philadelphia, July 6th, 1789, and 
Philadelphia, September 4th, 1780. AJ] three are addressed to 
Joseph Simon, of Lancaster. In the first he complains of his 
impoverished condition and urges Mr. Simon to pay him a 
sum still due for rent, and, if possible, to raise some money 
for him, as he finds England a bad place to live in without 
money. After referring to his brother Moses, whose health 
will not yet permit him to attend to business, he informs 
Simon that the goods ordered by the latter will be sent by 
Messrs. Conger, of Bristol, and reminds him to remit 
promptly. Franks, it appears, still possessed some lands in 
this country, and speaks of his son as empowered to dispose 
of the property. Furthermore, Franks declares his intention 
of returning “ when times are settled.” The lands referred 
to were in all probability situated in Ohio, where, as we 
learn from other sources, Franks, in conjunction with Simon, 
Trent, and others, had been engaged for some time in making 
purchases from the Indians. Franks’ dealings with Trent 
do not appear to have turned out satisfactorily, for in the 
third letter he takes occasion to warn Simon against him, 
and describes Trent by an epithet of an exceedingly un- 
complimentary nature. In this same letter, after acknowl- 
edging the receipt of one from Mr. Simon authorizing 
Franks to sign a mortgage of a certain Ib. Eicholts, Franks 
recommends to Mr. Simon’s offices a slave belonging to his 
daughter, Mrs. Hamilton. The ironmongers, he adds, may 
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perhaps be able to make use of him. The letter of July 6th, 
1789, also deals with this slave, whose name was Sam. ‘T'wo 
offers had been made for him, one of £45 cash, and the other 
of £50 on trust. Nunes* offered the £45. The second 
part of the letter is again taken up witl: land speculations— 
interesting chiefly because of some of the names mentioned 
in connection with the affair. Some property situated at 
‘Nine Mile Run (Metcalf’s)” could be sold, he says, at 
£100 or more, but there appears to be a difference of opinion 
as to its quality. ‘Thompson and Doctor Smith” declare 
it to be choice, while “ Etting says that it is very bad.” 

There are two other members of the Franks family who 
gained considerable prominence, the one a daughter of David 
Franks, Miss Rebecca Franks, who married Sir Henry 
Johnson; the other, David Solebury Franks, who appears to 
have been a nephew of David Franks. 

Rebecca Franks was one of the belles of fashionable Phila- 
delphia society during the last quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. She took part in the famous “ Meschianza”’ festival in 
1778, given on the occasion of the departure of the British 
troops from Philadelphia (Westcott, Historic Mansions, 
p. 422). In 1780 we find her in New York participating in the 
gay society life of that city. Several anecdotes regarding her 
which illustrate her wit are recounted by Westcott (His- 
tory, Vol. II, pp. 903 and 941 }); and a letter of hers from 
Philadelphia addressed to Mrs. Paca, in which she gives 
an interesting account of Philadelphia society at the close of 
the last century, may be found in a recent number of the Penn- 
sylvania Magazine of Amer. History, July No., pp. 216-18. In 
1782 she married the English General, Sir Henry Johnson.{ 


* Perhaps Benjamin Nones, for whom see Dr. Adler’s paper, ‘‘ A 
Political Document of the Year 1800,’’ and Rosenbach’s “* History,’’ 
etc., pp. 22, 27, 28, and 38. 

T See also Rosenbach, pp. 15-16. 

t Westcott, in his History, II, p. 883, and in Historic Mansions, 
p. 474, confuses Rebecca Franks with her sister Polly. On p. 900 of 
the second vol. of his history, however, he states correctly that it 
was Rebecca who married Sir Henry Johnson. 
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Ason of David Franks, Jacob by name, is referred to in one 
of the letters above discussed, and in addition there were two 
daughters, Mary or Polly, who died at an early age, and 
Abigail, who married Andrew Hamilton, the third of that 
name, and the nephew of Governor James Hamilton (West- 
cott, Historic Mansions, p. 421). 

Rebecca Franks appears to have shared the Tory senti- 
ments of her father, but another member of the family, David 
Solebury Franks, who, so far as can be ascertained, was a 
nephew of David Franks, distinguished himself by his 
attachment to the American cause. As a member of Bene- 
dict Arnold’s staff he, at the time of Arnold’s treachery, fell 
under suspicion of abetting the traitor, but his innocence was 
fully established and after the war he was employed as the 
agent of the United States in several important missions.* 
In 1791 the name of David S. Franks appears as assistant 
cashier of the Bank of North America, but [am unable to 
determine whether this person is identical with the distin- 
guished officer and diplomat, or a namesake of his (Westcott, 
Historic Mansions, p. 422). Still a third member of the 
Franks family remains to be mentioned, Col. Isaac Franks, 
who, like David 8. Franks, was an ardent American patriot. 
At one time he served as aide-de-camp to General Washington, 
and as an interesting detail it might be added that Col. Franks 
bought the house in Germantown (No. 4782 Main St.) 
famous as having at one time been occupied by Sir William 
Howe, and later (in 1793) by Washington upon the removal 
of the seat of government to Germantown during the preva- 
lence of the yellow fever in Philadelphia (Westcott, His- 
tory, II, p. 897). 

From the instances adduced it will be seen that the Jews 


*See Mr. Friedenwald’s paper for an account of these missions. 
Mr. Friedenwald informs me that he has also come across a letter 
written by Benedict Arnold on his way to England, in which he 
emphatically states that David S. Franks had no knowledge what- 
soever of Arnold’s negotiations with the British officials. 
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of Philadelphia were far from being a unit in their attitude 
towards the political problems of the day, and yet it would 
seem that the great majority of them sympathized with the 
American cause. The devotion and patriotism of Haym 
Solomon are too well known to require more than a passing 
notice,* and the conduct of Israel Israel is exceptional only 
through the unusual circumstances in which he happened to 
be placed. Evidence for the attachment of the Jews to the 
struggle for independence is furnished, moreover, by the list 
of those who took the oath of allegiance to the State during 
the years 1777-1789. Westcott has published these lists 
under the title of ‘The Test Laws of Pennsylvania” (Phila- 
delphia, 1885), and an examination of them reveals the fol- 
lowing Jewish names, some of them well known to us from 
other sources: Isaac Franks, Jacob Frank, described as a 
silversmith, Michael Gratz, who is put down as lately resid- 
ing in Virginia, where he took the oath to that State ; Joseph 
Hart, Henry Hyneman, “His mark,” taylor; Hleazar 
Levy, late of New York, a trader; Hyman Levy,f Levy 
Marks, taylor; Abraham Seixas, in whose case the interest- 
ing remark is added—“ formerly an officer in the militia of 
Charleston, 8. C., lately arrived in this city, merchant.” 

Naturally there were some among the Jews, as among other 
classes of the community, who, while sympathetic to the cause, 
yet upon the first outbreak of hostilities discountenanced 
the resort to violence, and hesitated at the thought of a com- 
plete rupture with Great Britain. Such persons, in taking 
the oath, were obliged to retract any disparaging remarks 
regarding the Revolution to which they may have given 
utterance, and in other ways to satisfy the authorities of their 
loyalty. Among those who fall within this category is 
Mordecai Levy, a prominent member of the Jewish commun- 
ity (see Rosenbach, p. 22). His retraction (Westcott, p. vil) 
is rather curious and merits a republication here : 


* See Westcott, Sunday Dispatch History, chap. cLyv. 
+ Westcott reads erroneously Hayman Louy; also Isaac Frank 
instead of Franks. 
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‘‘ PHILADELPHIA, July 17, 1775. 

‘‘Whereas I have spoken disrespectfully of the General 
Congress as well as of those military gentlemen who have 
associated for the defence of the Liberties of America, J now 
take this opportunity of declaring that my conduct proceeded 
from the most contracted notions of the British Constitution 
and the rights of human nature. I am sorry for my guilt 
and am ashamed of my folly. I now believe all assemblies 
to be legal and constitutional which are framed by the united 
suffrages of a free people and am convinced that no soldiers are 
so respectable as those who take up arms in defence of liberty. 
I believe that kings are to be no longer feared or obeyed than 
while they execute just laws and that a corrupted British 
Ministry with a venal Parliament at their heels are now 
attempting to reduce the American Colonies to the lowest 
degrees of slavery. I most sincerely wish that the Counsels 
of Congress may be always directed with wisdom and that 
the arms of America may always be crowned with success 
and I pray that every man in America who behaves as I 
have formerly done may NOT meet with the lenity which I 
have experienced but may be obliged to expiate his crimes in 


a more ignominious manner. 
“Morpecal Levy.” 


From the signers to the non-importation agreement of the 
Philadelphia merchants (October 25, 1765) a few more names 
may be added of such as sympathized with the cause of 
the colonies, namely: Benjamin Levy,* Sampson Levy, 
Barnard Gratz, Joseph Jacobs [?], Moses Mordecai, and 
also the above-mentioned Michael Gratz and Hyman Levy 
(who appears at this time with the addition of“ Junior” to his 
name) (Westcott, “Sunday Dispatch’? History, chap. cLv). 
On the other hand, some names of those who apparently favored 


* This same Benjamin Levy was appointed, March 9, 1776, by the 
Continental Congress as an authorized signer of bills of credit. 
(Westcott, Sunday Dispatch, chap. cLxx11); in 1767 he resided on 
Second St. (Watson’s Annals, IT, p. 401). 
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loyalty to Great Britain at the outbreak of hostilities are fur- 
nished by a petition in favor of the continuance of colonial 
currency—a petition which, according to Westcott’s History, 
I, p. 365, was drawn up in 1777 to relieve the financial 
embarrassments of the British troops during their occupancy 
of Philadelphia. In this petition, which contains several 
hundred names and includes many of the best citizens of 
Philadelphia, notably Quakers, we find the following mem- 
bers of the Jewish community : Solomon Aaron, Jacob Frank, 
Joseph Solomon Kohn, Jacob Mayer and David Franks. 

Reserving for a future occasion the continuation and elab- 
oration of these notes, I may announce that through mem- 
bers of the Gratz family I have recently come into posses- 
sion of valuable information and some unpublished docu- 
ments bearing on the history of that well-known Phila- 
delphia family; and in view of this fresh material, I have 
not included any but casual notices of the Gratzes in the 
above notes. 





THE FIRST PUBLICATION. OF A JEWISH CHAR- 
ACTER ‘PRINTED IN PHILADELPHIA. 


By Pror. Morris Jastrow, JR. 


In 1763 Andrew Steuart, the well-known Philadelphia 
printer, issued from his press a pamphlet bearing the follow- 
ing title: 

A Thanksgiving 
Sermon 
for the 
Important and astonishing 
victory 
obtain’d on the Fifth of December MDCCLVII 
over the united and far superior Forces of the 
Austrians, in Silesia : 
Preached on 
The Sabbath of the Tenth of said month 
at the 
Synagogue of the Jews in Berlin 
by David Hirchel Franckel 
Arch-Rabbi. 
Translated from the German original printed at Berlin. 
Philadelphia. 
Printed by Andrew Steuart, and sold at his Printing Office 
at the Bible-in-Heart in Second-street, 1763. 


This appears to be the first Jewish book that was issued 
from a Pennsylvania press.* The Philadelphia Library 
possesses a copy of the pamphlet bound up together with a 


*See Hildeburn, ‘‘The Issues of the Press in Pennsylvania, 
1685-1784,’’ Nos. 1894 and 4634. 
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number of other pamphlets printed in Philadelphia, and the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society has a copy of the German 
original. 

Steuart’s publication embraces 16 pages smal] 8vo, three 
pages of which are taken up with “The Publisher’s Preface 
to the Christian Reeder.” In this preface the reason is given 
for the publication. ‘The Interpolation of Providence in’ 
Favour of his Prussian Majesty,” says the publisher, “is an 
Instance of God’s Power over Princes that deserves the 
serious consideration of alf mankind.” The publisher then 
comments on the fact that this sermon, which points out the 
lesson of Divine Providence, is the production of a Jew; as 
such he takes it to be a proof that, despite the severe treat- 
ment and persecution which they incurred at the hands of 
Christian governments, they have “ Patriot Sentiments and 
the warmest gratitude to Princes who have Wisdom and 
Humanity to protect and defend them.” The publisher is a 
devout Christian, and closes his preface with the hope that 
“such specimens of Dependence on God and Gratitude to 
Mankind as appears in this Sermon, will excite all Chris- 
tian people to pray yet more earnestly for the Conversion 
and Restoration of this once happy nation, and to treat them 
with Kindness in all their Dispersions.” 

The sermon itself does not call for any special notice. It 
is an exposition of Psalm xxii, 23-24, applied to the unex- 
pected victory of Frederick over a powerful foe. The trans- 
lation is very well done, the style being clear and singularly 
free from any traces of the German original. It is rather 
curious that at a time when the publication of translations 
from the German were anything but common, this sermon 
should have attracted sufficient attention to occasion its being 
presented in an English garb to a non-Jewish public. 


JEWS MENTIONED IN THE JOURNAL OF THE 
CONTINENTAL CONGRESS.* 


By HERBERT FRIEDENWALD, Philadelphia. 


The Continental Congress, which was in existence in fact 
from September, 1774, until October, 1788, although in name 
till some months later, was composed of as remarkable a 
body of men as ever sat in deliberative assembly. Although 
meeting at times in one city and at times in another, as the 
exigenciesof war made necessary, its headquarters may be said 
to have been in Philadelphia, for that was the city in which 
it originally formed and to which it always returned when 
possible. Convened at first in order to seek redress from 
that succession of grievances, which at length became too 
weighty to be endured in peace, it gradually assumed the 
character of a sovereign body enacting measures for the general 
welfare. It soon exercised powers that were revolutionary to 
the last degree; but they were necessary and justifiable, for 
the cause at stake was civil liberty. Now disarming Tories, 
now opening wide the ports of the country to the vessels of 
all nations, now negotiating with foreign powers,—inde- 
pendence, confederation, and, finally, a perfected constitu- 
tional government, were but the logical results. 

It would have been strange indeed had not the stirring 
events, enacted in their midst, aroused to a sense of their 
duty some of the small number of Jews in this country at 
the outbreak of the Revolution. True to their country, they 
performed useful service in various ways—as tradesmen fur- 
nishing supplies, as officials assisting the movements of the 
army, and as officers and soldiers in the line. A few indeed 


* For kindly suggestions and assistance in the preparation of this 
paper I am indebted to Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., Dr. Cyrus 
Adler, and Mr. Walter Manton of the Department of State. 
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were loyalists, and we shall have to record the movements of 
one in particular in the subsequent pages. Although as Jews 
they were barred from elective office in most of the colonies 
by reason of clauses in the charters and restrictive laws, it is 
pleasing to note the federal mind rising superior to this nar- 
row view and permitting the appointment to office of men of 
all shades of religious belief. 

It requires but a cursory examination of Revolutionary 
history to discover that, when war was fully determined upon, 
the greatest difficulty confronting those at the head of affairs 
was the obtaining and transportation of arms, ammunition 
and supplies. While comparatively an easy thing to issue a 
call to arms, it was a much greater task to furnish those 
called out with the necessary implements of war. Nor were 
there then but very few persons owning gunsmith shops of 
sufficient dimensions to permit of the manufacture of more 
than a dozen flintlocks within the space of a week. Among 
such enterprising individuals was Joseph Simon, of Lancas- 
ter, in the State of Pennsylvania. From a rather imperfect 
account* of his life, published some time since, we learn that 
he was a man of wealth, who reached Lancaster and settled 
there about 1735, and made his fortune in great measure by 
trade with the Indians. At the time of the outbreak of the 
Revolution he was in partnership with a Mr, William Henry, 
-and the subjoined extracts from the Journal will serve to 
show the activity and the diversity of interest of the firm of 
Simon & Henry. 

The first mention is under the date of November 2, 1775, 
when we find ‘‘ The committee of claims reported that there 
is due to Simons & Henry, for sundries to rifle Companies, 
2313.6 dollars; of this 26.7 dollars is to be charged to the con- 
tinent, the remainder to the several rifle companies, the money 
to be paid to Hugh & George Roberts, per order of said 
Simons & Henry.”+ This bill was ordered to be paid, as 
was that reported by the committee of the treasury, Septem- 


* Markens, Hebrews in America, pp. 78-82. 
t Journal of the Continental Congress, Nov. 2, 1775. 
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ber 25, 1776* “for drums, &c.” Later on, April 26, 
1777,} we find the committee on the treasury reporting 
that there is due to Joseph Simon “for provisions issued 
to women and children, prisoners; and for provisions issued 
to prisoners at Easton, who were unable to move with 
the others that were exchanged, the sum of 126.6 dollars,” 
which is also ordered to be paid. Then in November, 1777, 
the committee on the treasury bring in a report, “ whereupon, 
ordered that a warrant issue in favour of Elijah Etting, for 
426§° dollars, for the payment of Joseph Simon’s order dated 
Lancaster October the 29th last, in his favour for blankets 
delivered brigadier-general Hand at Fort Pitt, for the use 
of the hospital there.”’ Still another mention of Mr. Simon, 
and the last, is on November 7, 1778,§ when a letter of his, 
received the previous day, and referred to the Board of War, 
is reported upon and action is taken. 

If we now take a leap southward to Georgia we learn that 
the well-known families of Minis and Cohen in that State 
were engaged in extensive financial transactions. Under 
the date of October 28, 1778, we find Congress considering a 
report of the committee on the treasury, and Philip Minis is 
ordered to be paid 69194 dollars “ for that amount advanced 
by him to the late Mr. Kennon acting paymaster and com- 
missary to the Virginia and N. Carolina troops in the state 
of Georgia.” And even earlier, in August, 1778,|| Congress 
considering the accounts of Raymond Demeree, orders that 
the bill of Demeree drawn “on James Mease, Esq., and in 
favour of Minis and Cohen, for 5,496 dollars, the bill drawn 
by Demeree on James Mease in favour of Coshman Pollock 
for 1287 dollars,” both of which are endorsed to Don Juan de 
Mirailles,§/ be paid, and that a warrant issue in favor of J. 


* Journal of the Continental Congress, Sept. 25, 1776. 
+Ibid., April 26, 1777. ¢Ibid., Nov. 7, 1778. 
gibicg.ivov. 11, 1777. | Ibid., August 29, 1778. 

{| Mirailles, or Miralez, was an emissary from Spain. He arrived 
in the United States early in 1778, but, acting according to instruc- 
tions from his government, exhibited a very unfriendly spirit 
toward the rising Republic. 
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Mease, Esq., clothier-general, for 6783 dollars for payment of 
the same. 

Coming back to Pennsylvania, we may well stop at the 
names of the founders in America of the famous Gratz family 
—Bernard and Michael Gratz. From the entry in the 
Journal and from many existing documents we know that the 
Gratzes were extensive Indian traders. The actions of Con- 
gress read as follows: ‘Wednesday, April 10, 1776. 
Resolved, That it be referred to captain George Morgan, 
Eneas Mackay, Esq., and captain John Neville, to adjust and 
determine all matters of difference between Coquataginta, or 
Captain White-Eyes, and Messrs. Bernard Gratz and Michael 
Gratz; and that the arbitrators, in case either of the parties 
to whom it is recommended to submit to their award, shall 
refuse to abide thereby, report the reasons of such refusal, with 
a state of the case, and any other matters they shall think fit, 
to Congress.” 

And again, in August, 1776,* the committee of treasury 
reports that “there is due to Michael Gratz for Indian Goods 
provided by him in May and June last, and delivered to the 
commissioners for Indian affairs in the northern department, 
653 dollars and 8iths,” which is ordered to be paid. 

This resolution appointing a board of arbitration and 
making Congress a court of last resort has a special signifi- 
cance. While Congress, as has been stated, assumed and 
exercised sovereign power, yet its resolutions in great part 
take the form of recommendations to the States to carry out 
what had been resolved upon as expedient. As to Indian affairs 
there was no power higher. None but a centralized body 
could legislate in regard to this matter which concerned all 
so intimately, and Congress from the beginning undertook 
the task of looking after Indian affairs and of settling terri- 
torial disputes. 

Another individual of enterprise is Mr. Samuel de Lucena. 
He endeavored to take advantage of the inducements offered 


* Journal of the Continental Congress, August 10, 1776. 
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by Congress to those engaging in the manufacture of saltpetre 
and the search after sulphur. So in May, 1776, he has a 
petition presented, which was read and referred to the com- 
mittee having such matters in charge.* They, as was their 
wont, probably paid no very great regard to it, and for near 
three years we lose sight of Mr. de Lucena and his petition. 
In 1779 he again appears upon the scene.t By this time 
the duties of the old saltpetre committee have been taken 
over by the more powerful Board of War, and they, after con- 
sidering his petition, report upon it unfavorably, and it is 
resolved “ that Mr. de Lucena has no just claim upon the 
United States for a reimbursement of his expenses incurred in 
searching for sulphur mines, as set forth in his petition.” 

A name most frequently mentioned is that of an individual 
for whom we can have but a small measure of admiration. 
It cannot but be regretted that a man of the social and com- 
mercial importance of David Franks should have been aught 
else than a staunch patriot in the cause of the United Colo- 
nies. Priortothe Revolution he was one of the most important 
members of the business community of Philadelphia ; during 
that period he was, in secret, just as important a member of 
the Tory community. Almost constantly under suspicion, 
he was at length caught committing the overt act, and as a 
result was forced to flee the city and finally the country. 

It has been stated{ that so early as 1743 he renounced 
the faith of his fathers and was joined in marriage to Mar- 
garet Evans, of the city in which he lived. In 1748 he was 
a member of the Pennsylvania Assembly.§ Later we find 
him mentioned as one of the subscribers to raise the sum of 
£5000, after Braddock’s defeat in 1755, in order that the 
good cause might not suffer.|| There are numerous details 
known regarding his life, but I shall hasten to what the 

* Journal of the Continental Congress, May 27, 1776. 

+Ibid., July 17, 1779. 

{+ Markens, The Hebrews in America, p. 71. 

§ Westcott’s Annals of Phila., Vol. II. 


| See the paper of Professor Jastrow, ‘‘ Notes on the Jews of Phila- 
delphia from Published Annals.’’ 
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Journal of Congress tells us. We first meet with him there 
as early as 1775. When the Continental army in Canada 
met with success they took a considerable number of pris- 
oners. Some of these were quartered in Connecticut and in 
the other New England colonies ; later they were conveyed to 
Pennsylvania and distributed among the smaller towns in the 
interior of that State, while others were kept in the city of 
Philadelphia itself. In order that these unfortunate indi- 
viduals should not come to want, Congress appointed a com- 
mittee to look after them, and gave it as aninstruction tothe 
committee, “that Mr. Franks of this city be permitted to 
‘supply the troops now prisoners in this colony with pro- 
visions and other necessaries at the expense of the crown, 
and to sell his bills for such sums of money as are necessary 
for that purpose. And that the committee confer with Mr. 
Franks and know of him whether he will undertake on the 
same terms to supply the prisoners in the other colonies.”* 
He accepted the proposition, and in February, 1776, we find 
him contracting to victual the troops who are quartered in 
Reading, Pennsylvania.t 

In May of the same year he is referred to with the high- 
sounding title of “agent to the contractors for victualling 
the troops of the king of Great Britain,’ and in order “to 
enable him to . . . supply the prisoners with provisions and 
other necessaries . . . . to the satisfaction of his employers, 
that a commissioned officer be permitted, once a month, to 
visit the prisoners so victualled and supplied in order to 
count their numbers and certify the rolls.” 

In June a Mr. Franks (probably the same) and two others 
are paid for expenses incurred in “carrying money to the 
camp in March last.’’§. 

The methods agreed upon in May seem not to have given 
satisfaction, for in October|| he memorializes Congress to 
allow himself and his clerk, Patrick Rice, “to go to New 


* Journal of Congress, Dec. 2, 1775. 
+ Ibid., Feb. 7, 1776. , §$Ibid., June 26, 1776. 
} Ibid., May 21, 1776. | Ibid., Oct. 24, 1776. 
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~ York, in order to lay his receipts and vouchers for the pro- 
visions furnished to the British prisoners, before the com- 
missary-general, and obtain certificates to be presented to, 
and signed by the general of the British forces, without 
which he cannot be reimbursed.” His request is granted, 
upon condition that they “give their parole not to give any 
intelligence to the enemy, and that they will return to this 
city.” 

His privileges as contractor are somewhat curtailed in 
January, 1778,* and later in the yeary he refused to supply 
British prisoners either with ‘wood or necessary clothing,” 
and the matter is of sufficient importance to make Congress 
refer it to the Board of War for their consideration. 

Within a month he is in grievous straits. A letter of his 
is intercepted while on its way to England, and he suffers 
in consequence. The entry in the Journal is as follows: 
“The committee to whom were referred the letters from 
David Franks, &c. brought in a report; whereupon, the 
letter from David Franks, Esq., commissary of British 
prisoners, to Moses Franks, Esq., of London, enclosed under 
cover to Capt. Thomas Moore, of General Delancey’s{ regi- 
ment, being read, 

Resolved, That the contents of the said letter manifest a 
disposition and intentions inimical to the safety and liberty 
of the United States; and that Mr. Franks, having endeav- 
oured to transmit this letter by stealth within the British 
lines, has abused the confidence, reposed in him by Congress, 
to exercise within the jurisdiction of these states the office of 
commissary to the British prisoners. 

Resolved, That Major Gen’l Arnold be directed to cause 
the said David Franks forthwith to be arrested, and conveyed 
to the new gaol in this city,§ there to be confined till the 
further order of Congress. 

* Journal of Congress, Jan. 21, 1778. 

+ Ibid., Sept. 19, 1778. 

t+ General Delancey of the British army married a sister of David 


Franks. 
§ Philadelphia. 
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Resolved, That David Franks, Esq., be not, after the 10th 
day of November next, permitted to exercise, directly or 
indirectly, the office of commissary to the British prisoners 
within the jurisdiction of the United States.”* 

In jail he remains quietly for a week, when he writes a 
letter to Congresst which is referred to the committee 
“appointed to consider by what process it may be proper to 
take cognizance of D. Franks’s offence.” The next day the 
committee on his letter of the 18th of October report, and as 
Franks has made the request, they are ordered to furnish him 
with a copy of this letter to Moses Franks. 

Another letter is received from him, November 7, 1778, 
and the same day the report of the committee on the one to 
his brother is considered. After due discussion it is resolved 
to transmit the letter of October 18, and the proceedings of 
Congress thereon, to the Supreme Executive Council of the 
State of Pennsylvania, and he is no longer regarded as a 
prisoner of the United States. This ends the control over 
David Franks exercised by Congress, and with this trans- 
mission of the above resolution by the President of Congress, 
Henry Laurens, to Vice-president George Bryan, of the 
State of Pennsylvania, we must follow his career as put 
down in the Pennsylvania Archives and Colonial Records. 
Meanwhile Franks has been released, as the bill against him 
for treason has been returned ignoramus.§ 

These reverses might have daunted the spirit of many an 
energetic individual. Not so, however, with Franks. His 
affairs in New York need careful attention, and so he desires to 
send his clerk Patrick Rice within the lines once again. The 

* Journal of Congress, Oct. 21, 1778. 

+ Ibid., October 28, 1778. 

¢ Penna. Arch., Vol. VII, pp. 76 and 81. It is to be regretted 
that the incriminating letter appears to be lost. It is not among 
the intercepted letters received and kept by the Continental Con- 
gress, nor is it to be found among the Archives of Pennsylvania, 
for a note on p. 81 of the volume quoted above states that the 
enclosures transmitted by President Laurens were not found by the 


editors of those Archives. 
§ Ibid., pp. 395-396. 
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Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania is petitioned 
with that object in view. The Council considers the matter 
carefully, and then comes to the conclusion that “for the 
special circumstances of his case”’ he had better first ‘‘ obtain 
the approbation of Congress before this Council grant a Pass 
to his Clerk to go to New York.”* He loses no time in taking 
their advice, and the next day asks Congress for the desired 
permission. His letter is read the day it is received and 
the following resolution is agreed upon: “That Congress 
do not object to the Council of this State granting a pass 
to such of Mr. Franks clerks, to go to and return from 
New York, on the business mentioned in his letter, as they 
can confide in and that such clerk take the directions of 
General Washington as to the time and manner of his going 
in.”+ His application, therefore, goes back to the Council. 
The secretary of that body confers with Tench Tilghman, 
Washington’s aide-de-camp, and Tilghman recommends the 
Council to permit Franks’ clerk “to pass into New York as 
a Special Case.” The Council so orders and recommends 
General Maxwell, “the officer commanding on the lines next 
the Enemy,” to pass Rice without delay. Before he sets out, 
however, he must “give bond in two sureties for £10,000 
not to take any letters or papers but those relating to his 
accounts into New York; not to send out of New York 
any Continental Money or goods of any kind; to say and do 
nothing injurious to the United States ; not to bring out any 
papers but his accounts and on his arrival to communicate 
to the Council.” { 

Rice does what he can in New York, but he finds that the 
presence of Franks is urgently needed in order to settle up 
the affairs. He accordingly writes for him to come on, stating ~ 
at the same time that he has procured a pass for him into 
New York. Franks thereupon petitions the Council to permit 


* Penna. Col. Rec., XI, p. 679. 

+ Journal of Congress, January 29,1779. . 

+t Penna. Col. Rec., XI, pp. 682-3. For a copy of the pass see Penna. 
Archives, VII, p. 180. 
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him to go. This petition is considered October 20, 1779, 
and is rejected.* Ever since his arrest in 1778 he has been 
suspected and watched as a person dangerous to the cause of 
the States. At last in October, 1780, a warrant is issued to 
the sheriff of Philadelphia for the arrest of himself and Wm. 
Hamilton, “they being persons whom there is just reason to 
suspect are enemies to the American cause, and: to hold an 
unlawful and dangerous correspondence and intercourse with 
the enemy at New York, and that he bring them before this 
Board for examination.” 

The sheriff does as he is bidden and they are put in prison. 
Their cases are considered in Council on October 6, and they 
are given fourteen days to get within the enemy’s lines. ‘To 
insure their departure they are each to give security in the 
sum of £200,000 not to return “to any of the United States 
during the continuance of the present war.”’{ The period of 
fourteen days is too short for them to wind up their affairs, 
so they petition from prison for an extension of time,§ but 
their application is dismissed. As the Council is obdurate, 
Franks asks, October 13, for a pass to New York for himself, 
daughter, man-servant, and two maid-servants, but is granted 
one for only himself, daughter, and one maid-servant, “ pro- 
vided she be an indented servant.”’|| But he makes no use 
of the pass, and instead, on October 17, he applies for an 
extension of time for his departure on account of an “ indis- 
position of body.” Dr. James Hutchinson is asked to 
examine into his malady, and it must have been of some 
severity, for Franks is still in Philadelphia later than a month 
from that date, when he makes another application for a pass, 
to which the Council replies as follows: 


Se - “PHILADELPHIA, November 18th, 1780. 


[ am directed to inclose you a pass for yourself and 
daughter to the City of New York. The Council are much 


* Penna. Col. Rec., Vol. XII, p. 141. 
+Ibid., p. 495. tIbid., p.499. SIbid., p. 502. | Ibid., p. 505. 
{| Ibid., p. 509. 
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surprized that you still remain in this city, and hope that 
you will immediately depart this state, agreeable to their 
late order, otherwise measures will be taken to compel you 
to comply with the same. 
I am Sir, 
Your very Humble serv’t 
[Signed | JAMES TRIMBLE 
for T. Maruack, Secy.’’* — 


In answer to this he writes to President Reed : 


“Ser: 

The contents of the Letter wherof the inclosed is a copy 
received on Saturday last gave me deep Concern. After the 
Indulgence shewn me by Council on account of my Indisposi- 
tion, I should be extremely ungrateful to trespass beyond its 
Limits. My Arm has continued and yet is in a high state of 
Inflamation and necessarily dress’d daily. This principally ; 
—the unsettled state of my affairs, and the want of the pass- 
port added has occasioned the delay. 

Being apprehensive that a report raised and circulated that 
I had depreciated the Currency by purchase of Specie may 
have given rise to prejudice against me with the H’nble 
Council, as the best Evidence in my power of the falsity of 
the report, I inclose my affidavit} on that Subject. 

Observing that the pass is only for myself and daughter 
and unwilling in the slightest degree to violate it, I must beg 
to trouble your Excellency to have it extended to a Servant 
Woman, and my necessary Baggage and that I may be 
allowed till Thursday for my departure. 

I have the Honor to be with Respect 
your Excellency 
most obedient Serv’t, 
PHILA. 21st Novemd., 1780. Davip Franks.” { 


* Penna. Col. Rec., Vol. XII, p. 547. 
+ For the affidavit see Penna. Archives, Vol. VII, p. 616. 
* Lbid.,.p. 615. 
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His second request for an extension of the time for 
departure is granted by the Council,* but still he does not go. 
Another letter is written to the indulgent Council, who by 
this time are thoroughly aroused, and in his reply President 
Reed tells him that his “excuse is a very frivolous one, and 
therefore (Council) have agreed to grant no further indul- 
gence.” He is further informed that they expect him to set 
out not later than the next day.t This is the last we hear of 
him in the Records and Archives, and it is fair to presume 
that he left, as ordered, for New York and later for England, 
from which country he writes in 1783 that he is as penniless 
as a beggar. 

Turning now to the army, we meet with the interesting 
personality of David Solebury Franks, a near relative, and 
possibly a nephew,{ of the notorious David Franks. As 
staunch a patriot as was the latter a loyalist, he served his 
country as aide-de-camp, with the rank of Major, to General 
Benedict Arnold from May, 1778, until the time of Arnold’s 
traitorous act in September, 1780. In this connection the 
postscript to the letter written by Arnold from on board the 
“Vulture,” September 25, 1780, to General Washington is 
of considerable interest. In that letter Arnold commits Mrs. 
Arnold to the care of Washington, asking him to see that she 
is safely conducted to her family in Philadelphia. The post- 
script reads as follows: “In Justice to the gentlemen of my 
Family, Colonel Varick and Major Franks, I think myself 
bound to declare, that they as well as Joshua Smith Esqr. 
(who I know is Suspected) are totally Ignorant of any trans- 
actions of mine that they had reason to believe were Injurious 
to the Public.” § 

While serving with Arnold he acted, as was usual with the 
aides-de-camp, in the capacity of secretary. In a letter to 


* Penna. Col. Rec., Vol. XII, p. 547. 

+ Penna. Archives, Vol. VIII, p. 617. 

{ For the statement that David S. was the nephew of David Franks 
see Markens, Hebrews in America, p. 73. 

§ See MS. letter’ in the Department of State. 
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Washington, written from Philadelphia, July 4, 1778, he gives 
some account of military affairs, and concludes by adding: 
‘This morning a Duel was fought between Generals Cadwal- 
lader and Conway, the latter was shot through the head and 
’tis supposed will not recover.”* His relations with Arnold 
appear to have been most intimate. Upon one occasion he 
writes to him, addressing him as “my dear General,” and 
mentioning that the General’s family is in good health and 
that Mrs. Arnold is preparing to set out to meet him.} | 

The flight of Arnold quite naturally put those more imme- 
diately connected with him, previous to the escape, under 
suspicion, and David 8. Franks, along with several others, 
were arrested, October 2, 1780. The case was tried the next 
day, and Major Franks being honorably acquitted, was 
ordered to join the army under Washington.{ The orders 
were no doubt carried out, but the finger of suspicion was still 
pointed at him, and he suffered in consequence. Confident 
of his complete ability to prove his innocence to the world, 
he wrote the following letter to Washington : 


F “ RoBinsons House, 16th Oct’br, 1780. 
in: 

When last I had the Honor of seeing your Excellency, I 
requested to be indulged with a Court of Enquiry on my 
conduct, not only to investigate what knowledge or share I 
might have had in the late General Arnold’s Perfidy, but 
also to take in a retrospective View of my Conduct whilst 
serving in his Family at Philadelphia. 

You were so obliging as to accede to my Request and to 
promise that a court of Enquiry should be called to examine 
into the first Part, but I thought, that the Court could not 
with Propriety go into the second, as your Excellency was 
pleased to say, there appeared no accusation. 


*Archives of the Department of State, Lettersto Washington, Vol. 
24, p. 207. 

+Ibid., Vol. 41, p. 145. 

$Penna. Col. Records, Vol. XII, pp. 495-6. 
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It is with Pain I do inform you Sir, that a Report has been 
circulated thro’ this Part of the Country, and I believe has 
reached your Excellency’s Ears, of a most cruel and injurious 
tendancy, that of having perjured myself last winter to save 
Arnold from merited Punishment. This, I feel most sen- 
sibly, unsupported by Connection or Interest on this Part of 
the Continent. I had here nothing but a Name unspotted I 
trust, untill Arnold’s baseness gave the Tongue of Calumny 
Grounds sufficient to work upon against any one unhappily 
connected with him. 

A conscious Innocence of the abominable and groundless 
charge of Perjury may cheer, yet cannot support me thro’ 
a World, too easily misled by false Reports and Prejudices; it 
however emboldened me earnestly to request your Excel- 
lency, to recommend to the Court, a strict examination into 
both Parts of my Conduct. I shall write to the Secretary of 
the Executive Council of the State of Pennsylvania, who 
will, I make no doubt, transmit to the Court every Paper 
found among Arnold’s which may carry the smallest 'en- 
dency to criminate me and from which shall be fully able to 
exculpate myself. 

I do not wish to trespass longer upon your Excellency’s 
time and shall therefore conclude myself with great Respect, 
ete.’’* 

A few days thereafter he did write a letter to the Council 
of Pennsylvania, in which he makes mention of the fact that 
Washington has permitted an inquiry to be made into his 
conduct. He expresses his desire to clear himself of the 
charges as soon and as effectively as lies in his power, and 
concludes: “I trust you will be kind enough to forward any 
Papers or Copies of them now in the Possession of the 
Hon’ble the Council which may seem to criminate me in the 
smallest degree. I am fully conscious of my Innocence in 
this affair, and hope the Hon’ble the Executive Council will 


*Archives of the Department of State, Letters to wae: 
Vol. 42, p. 351. 
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be so obliging as to give me every opportunity of clearing a 
Character which is my only support, by forwarding the 
Papers mentioned, to His Excellency General Washington.”’* 

The investigation was made. Major Franks’ character 
was vindicated in every particular, yet he was not satisfied. 
So, November 24, 1780, he writes to Washington expressing 
the hope that the proceedings of the court of inquiry may 
reach him (Washington) at the same time as his letter, and 
desiring that the proceedings be made public, as they were 
in the case of Colonel Varick.{ While he succeeded in 
clearing himself of the charges, the proceedings, no doubt, 
occupied some time and caused the expenditure of a consid- 
erable amount of money. 

We hear nothing of him again until May, 1781, when, 
having made application to the Board of War for a “few 
month’s pay,” he is referred by them to Congress. He 
accordingly writes a letter. to the President of that body, 
Mr. Huntington, asking for a “ Warrant on the Paymaster, to 
enable me todischarge my small debts, and put meina situation 
to rejoin the army.”{ From this time until August, 1782, I 
have been unable to trace his career in detail. He appears, 
however, to have regained the regard which he prized so 
highly, and from a memorial of his it seems he was sent to 
Kurope upon a mission of honor and trust. His memorial 
reads : 


“To His Excellency John Hanson, Esq., President of the Con- 
gress of the United States : 
The Memorial of David S. Franks respectfully sheweth, 
That your memorialist was sent by the Hon’ble Robert 
Morris, S. I.§ of Finance (and with permission of Congress ) 
to Europe in July 1781 with public dispatches, and was 
detained by their Excellencies Mr. Jay and Mr. Franklin 


* Penna. Archives, Vol. VII, pp. 589-90. 

+Archives of the Department of State, Letters to Washington, 
Vol. 44, p. 36. 

ie Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 78, Vol. IX, p. 481. 

§ Superintendent. 
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untill the month of June 1782, when he again embarked for 
America with other dispatches, which he had the Honor of 
safely delivering here. 

That on his return to America he had the mortification to 
find that he was deranged from the Army of the United 
States, tho’ the condition on which he undertook the voyage 
was, that he should retain his rank and commission in the 
army, as appears by an extract of Mr. Morris’s orders joined 
herewith and certified by him. 

Your memorialist prayeth leave further to represent, that 
had the Hon’ble the Secretary at War been informed of the 
Duty on which your memorialist was sent, or had he been 
returned to the War Office as in actual service, he would not 
have been deranged. 

That he considered himself to be on actual duty the whole 
of this time, and that often of the most fatiguing kind. 

He Doth not wish to trespass too much on the Time of Con- 
gress, but hath full confidence in the Justice of that honor- 
able Body and that he will be restored to his rank and 
commission in the army, and Your Memorialist as in duty 
bound shall ever pray.” 


Accompanying the memorial is a letter of Robert Morris, 
in which he quotes the orders given Franks upon his 
“embarking for Europe in July 1781.” From these orders 
it appears that Franks was to retain his commission in the 
army and his pay, and Morris undertook to see that he 
obtain an extension of furlough from the commander-in-chief. 
This is certified to by Morris, and he adds “that the Major 
has received nor is to receive, any other emolument for his 
services in carrying dispatches to and from Europe.”* This 
memorial is referred to a committee, by them in turn handed 
over to the Secretary at War, and he, acting upon it favor- 
ably,} refers it to Congress, who take the matter into their 
consideration, October 22, 1782, and resolve that Major 


* Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 41, Vol. III, p. 268. 
+ Ibid., No. 49, Vol. I., p. 683. 
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Franks hold the rank and receive the pay of a Major in the 
line of the army of the United States until the new arrange- 
ment takes place in the following January, when he is to be 
considered as retiring under the same emoluments as those 
who retire under the resolution of December 31, 1781. 

His retirement to private life seems not to have been 
relished, his long public activity having stood in the way of 
his resuming those mercantile pursuits in which he was 
engaged previous to the outbreak of the war. Having 
once tasted of the pleasures of a foreign mission, he is 
anxious to be sent upon another, so he writes* from Phila- 
delphia in May, 1783, to the Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 
Mr. R. R. Livingston, saying that ‘‘ Having understood that 
the Arrangement in the Department of Consuls for the King- 
doms and Ports of Europe is now making, I take the liberty 
of offering my services to the United States in that line.” 
He goes on to state that in view of his attachment to the 
American cause and of the services he rendered, he hopes his 
‘claims upon the favor of Congress will not be thought in- 
considerable.” An endorsement of “some the first Mercan- 
tile Characters in this country ” accompanies the letter,t and 
serves to show that the endorsement of applicants for political 
office is by no means a recent development in our history. 
The endorsement tells of his desire for appointment to a 
French port; of his having had a regular education in the 
mercantile line, of his knowledge of the language of that 
kingdom and his acquaintance with the manners and customs 
of the people, acquired by his residence in Canada and 
France, all of which ‘render it highly probable that he will 
make an useful and valuable officer to the United States.” 
It is signed by John Carter, Wm. Bingham, Jacob Morris, 
J. Ross, Peter Whiteside & Co., John Shee, Samuel Mere- 
dith, Cadwallader Morris, George Henry, John Donaldson 
& Co., Geo. Meade, Samuel Inglis, and Jere Wadsworth. 


* Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 79, Vol. III, p. 267. 
+ Lbid., p. 271. 
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The mention of Canada that is made in these two docu- 
ments is of considerable importance, for by it we can trace a 
probable connection between the Philadelphia Franks and 
the family of the same name who are known to have lived in 
Canada, and some of whose descendants still reside there. 
Apparently aware that a foreign appointment of some sort 
was about to come in his way, and no doubt anxious to have 
as much ready money about him as possible, we find him a 
few days later, in the same year,* accepting from Congress 
the commutation of five years’ pay in lieu of half-pay for life. 

The much desired opportunity to go abroad finally came. 
In the following January, upon the motion in Congress of 
Mr. Elbridge Gerry, it was ‘‘ Resolved, That a triplicate of the 
ratification of the definitive treaty be sent out to ministers 
plenipotentiary, by lieutenant colonel David S. Franks, 
who is authorized and directed to take passage in the first 
vessel which shall sail from any port eastward of Philadel- 
phia, for France, or any port in the channel, in which neither 
of the instruments of the ratification, already forwarded, may 
be sent, provided such vessel shall sail before the 3d day of 
February next. 

Ordered, That the superintendent of finance furnish lieu- 
tenant-colonel David 5S. Franks with money to defray his 
necessary expense in going and returning.” f 

From this resolution it is seen that Franks has been 
favored with a promotion in rank from major to Jieutenant- 
colonel. 

In accordance with the resolution quoted above he goes to 
New York, with the intention of setting sail. His inability 
to procure passage, and thus comply with the orders of Con- 
gress, is told in a letter written from New York, February 
8, 1784, to the president of Congress. In this he mentions 
a former letter, in which he announced the fact of his having 
engaged passage in a vessel booked to sail about the time 


* May 26, 1783. See also Journal of Congress, Oct. 31, 1783. 
+ Ibid., Jan. 15, 1784. 
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fixed in the resolution of Congress. He goes on to say 
that he thought himself “ particularly lucky in finding this 
vessel so ready to sail and the more especially as after the 
strictest inquiry there appeared to be none further to the 
Kastward in so much readiness ; but unfortunately ever since 
that time to this moment the Harbor of New York has been 
so full of Ice that all kind of navigation is impracticable. 
Even the Ferrys have for days together been impassable. 
IT am very much embarrassed on the manner in which I ought 
to act so as not to incur the displeasure of Congress; were 
I to follow the Letter of the Resolution I should immedi- 
ately give up all thought of going to Europe and return to 
Annapolis, but as Col' Harman is not yet sailed, or the 
duplicate not yet sent from Philadelphia, I humbly conceive 
that the spirit of that Resolution would justify my going on 
with my dispatches. 

While I was at Philadelphia, the Hon’ the Sup: In: of 
Finance intrusted me with letters for Amsterdam which he 
said were of the last Consequence to his Department and 
wave me directions to proceed immediately to that Place after 
the delivery of the Ratification of the Treaty to our Ministers 
at Paris. All these circumstances, together with the Reso- 
lution of Congress ordering me to Europe, I have laid before 
the Governor of this State and Chancellor Livingston, late 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, who have given it decidedly 
as their opinion that I ought to proceed. With great 
Respect I submit myself to Congress and hope that any Devi- 
ation from the strict Letter of their Resolution will be excul- 
pated by the Circumstances above related and by my zeal for 
their Service which shall ever be the first Rule for my 
conduct. We shall sail as soon as the Ice will permit us, 
which I hope will be ina day or two; Col. Harman will go 
out at the same time, when I shall do myself the Honor of 
writing again.’’* 


* Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 78, Vol. IX, p. 511. ~ 
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Congress appears to have had no objections to his sailing, 
although the letter of the resolution may have been disre- 
garded, and he writes from London, April 8, 1784: ‘Ido 
myself the Honor of informing you that I arrived here 
yesterday after a very long and disagreeable Passage of 
Six Weeks and four days from N. York. On my arrival 
at Dover I was told that Mr. Franklin and Mr. Jay both 
were in London, but found on my coming here that they had 
sett out some time since for Paris to which place I mean to 
follow them as I am informed by the English ministry that 
they have had no official accts. of the arrival of the Packet 
in which Col. Harman sailed. Accidentally hearing of a 
vessel just going to sail I have taken the opportunity of serib- 
bling a hasty line.’’* 

In Europe he remained for some months, with the object 
in view of obtaining some one of the coveted consular or 
diplomatic positions. He finally succeeded in having Thos. 
Barclay, the American agent, appoint him vice-consul at 
Marseilles in September, 1784. Barclay, in a letter written 
from L’Orient in that month, gives as his reason for making 
the appointment, which he hopes will meet the approval of 
Congress, that his application for the position was endorsed 
by important merchants of Philadelphia, and by Mr. Living- 
ston, the late Secretary for Foreign Affairs. So he appears to 
have taken his credentials with him. 

I have been unable to discover whether his appointment 
was confirmed or not. If he ever did hold that office it 
could have been for only about a year, for writing from Lon- 
don, September 12, 1785, to Wm. Carmichael, the United 
States chargé d’affaires at Madrid, John Adams and Thomas 
Jefferson state that the letter{ will be delivered by Mr. Thos. 
Barclay, who has just been appointed negotiator of a treaty with 
the Emperor of Morocco. Accompanying Barclay, they say, 


* Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 78, Vol. IX, p. 523. 
tIbid., No. 187, Appendix, p. 369. 
t Ibid., No. 87, Vol. I, p. 163. 
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is Colonel Franks. They are both recommended to him, and 
he is asked to be of whatever service possible. 

In Spain he either remained some time or returned there 
from Morocco, for we find his name mentioned in a letter 
written from Cadiz, June 15, 1786.* The treaty of peace 
and commerce with Morocco was concluded early in 1787, 
and was brought to America by Franks in February of that 
year.t Upon applying to the Paymaster of the army for a 
settlement of sums due him, he was met with the reply that 
the latest time allowed for filing claims was August 1, 1786, 
and that Congress had passed resolutions ‘foreclosing all 
such Officers who should not be able to give good and Suffi- 
cient Reason for not demanding such settlement” by that 
time. Unaware, by reason of his absence from the country, 
of such a ruling, he accordingly petitions Congress for a 
redress of his grievance.{ The petition is referred to the 
Board of War, and in May, 1787, they authorize the Paymaster 
to make an examination of his accounts and pay the sums 
due. 

In an old bounty-land record in the Pension Bureau at 
Washington§ we find that he was granted, January 28, 
1789, four hundred acres of land for his services during the 
Revolution. Some time later|| he is mentioned in the Penn- 
sylvania Colonial Records{ as being connected, more or less 
intimately, with certain Sciota lands—perhaps those obtained 
from Congress. Any definite facts concerning him later than 
that I have not been enabled to procure, although a David 8. 
Franks is mentioned** as being assistant cashier of the Bank 
of North America at Philadelphia, in 1791. 


* Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 88, p. 464. 

+ It is interesting to note that the interpreter, who assisted Thomas 
Barclay in negotiating this treaty, was Isaac Cordoza Nunez. See 
Journal of Congress, July 18, 1787. 

t Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 41, Vol. III, p. 362. 

§ For this information I am indebted to that Bureau. 

| Nov. 6, 1790. 

| Vol. XVI, p. 513. 

** See Westcott’s Historic Mansions of Phila., p. 422. 
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It is entirely probable that he was a native of Canada, that, 
being a man of affairs, he was drawn into close relations with 
the colonists to the south, and that he was led to espouse 
their cause and take up arms in their defense from motives 
of pure patriotism. If these conjectures be true, we can with 
just pride place him among that small number of men who, 
loving civil liberty, were willing to risk their lives and for- 
tunes in a cause that was all along poorly supported. 

Leaving Colonel Franks, concerning whom it is to be 
hoped that other facts may in course of time be brought to 
light, we must turn to others who occupied governmental 
offices. Among the signers of the bills of credit emitted by 
Congress at various times, we find the names of Benjamin 
Levy, who was appointed, December 27, 1776,* upon the 
recommendation of Michael Hillegas, treasurer of the United 
States, and Benjamin Jacobs, who was appointed, March 9, 
1776,7 to sign the bills then being emitted. 

Passing to Georgia, we see that Mordecai Sheftall is men- 
tioned in October, 1778,{ as having been appointed, by 
Major-General Howe, Deputy Commissary of Issues in 
South Carolina and Georgia. His appointment was 
unauthorized, and he is therefore to hold office “until 
the pleasure of Congress be known.” A letter received the 
same day from Sheftall is referred to the Board of War, 
although the confirmation of his appointment is postponed. 
At some subsequent date favorable, or at least no unfavorable, 
action was taken, for in June, 1780, we find him petitioning 
Congress, stating that he served as Deputy Commissary of 
Issues from July 28, 1778, to December 29 of the same 
year, when he was taken prisoner by the enemy along with 
his son Sheftall Sheftall, “who acted as Deputy in that office 
for a Longer term.” The enemy took him to the West 
Indies, where he suffered great hardships; and besides, while 
acting as Deputy Commissary he advanced sundry amounts 


*See Journal of Congress. 
+ Ibid. t Ibid., Oct. 28, 1778. 
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of his own money for the public service, which sums were 
only repaid him in part, and he now asks for the remainder 
that is due him.* Unfavorable action upon this and others 
of his memorials is taken by the Board of Treasury in July 
and September of that year, but in October they report his 
claim favorably.t 

Apart from bis misfortune in being captured by the enemy, 
a brigantine of his is impressed into the public service and is 
sunk in the Savannah river. For this he also makes a 
claim, but the committee to whom it is referred report that 
as this is one of other cases, it must depend upon some future 
provision of Congress for settlement. 

Among others mentioned in the pages of the Journal is the 
well-known Hyam Solomon, who sends in a memorial which 
is referred to the Board of War for action. I have found no 
account, however, of their report upon it. His memorial is 
of considerable interest and reads as follows: 


“ To the Honorable the Continental Congress : 

The Memorial of Hyam Solomon late of the City of New 
York, Merchant. Humbly Sheweth, 

That your Memorialist was some time before the Entry of 
the British Troops at the said City of New York and soon 
after taken up as a Spy and by General Robertson committed 
to the Provost—That by the Interposition of Lieut. General 
Heister (who wanted him on account of his knowledge in the 
French, Polish Russian Italian &c Languages) he was given 
over to the Hessian Commander who appointed him in the 
Commissary Way as purveyor chiefly for the Officers—That 
being at New York he has been of great Service to the French 
and American prisoners and has assisted them with Money 
and helped them off to make their Escape—That this and his 
close connexions with such of the Hessian Officers as were 


* Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 41, Vol. IX, p. 117. 
+ Ibid., No. 136, Vol. IV, pp. 411, 591, 643 and 647. 
t Journal of Congress, Sept. 14, 1780. 
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inclined to resign and with Monsieur Samuel Demezes has 
rendered him at last so obnoxious to the British Head 
Quarters that he was already pursued by the Guards and on 
Tuesday the 11th inst. he made his happy Escape from thence 
—This Monsieur Demezes is -now most barbarously treated 
at the Provost’s and is seemingly in danger of his Life. And 
the Memorialist begs leave to cause him to be remembered to 
Congress for an Exchange. 

Your Memorialist has upon this Event most irrecoverably 
lost all his Effects and Credits to the amount of Five or six 
- thousand Pounds Sterling and left his distressed Wife and 
a Child of a Month old at New York waiting that they may 
soon have an Opportunity to come out from thence with 
empty hands. 

In these Circumstances he most humbly prayeth to grant 
him any Employ in the way of his Business whereby he may 
be enabled to support himself and family—And Your Memo- 
rialist as in duty bound &e &e 


Haym SALOMON. 
PHILAD.“! Aug 25th 1778.”* 


Still others are Hyman Levy, in whose favor a resolution 
is passed, stating that in case he order money to be paid in 
Albany to the deputy paymaster-general the same shall be 
repaid to him, or his order, in Philadelphia.t He is again 
mentioned in a manner which serves to indicate that he 
was extensively engaged in supplying the army with goods ;{ 
Levy Marks, who sends in a petition which is read and 
referred to the clothier-general ;§ a Mr. Levy, who appears 
to have in his possession a quantity of wampum which he is 
desirous of disposing of ;|| a Miss Levy, who is granted a pass 
to go into New York, a proceeding which, because of its 


* Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 41, Vol. IX, p. 58. 
+ Journal of Congress, July 20, 1776. 

¢ Ibid., Dec. 2, 1776. 
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nonconformity with a previous resolution of Congress, causes 
Major Clarkson considerable trouble ;* and a Mr. Aaron 
Levy, upon whose letter, the contents of which are not stated, 
the Board of Treasury make a report which is likewise not 
given.t Two other names, which are by no means cer- 
tainly Jewish, are those of John Moss, who is spoken of as 
agent in Pennsylvania for the State of Virginia, and Isaac 
Cozneau, who is elected captain of a frigate.t 

Such are the Jewish names that appear in Journal of 
the Continental Congress. The writer is aware that the 
material here presented loses much importance by reason 
of its fragmentary character, but neither the time nor the 
opportunity has permitted of more extensive researches. 
Items of value and interest constantly turn up in the most 
unexpected places and at the most unexpected times, and it 
is therefore hoped that some of the members of the Historical 
Society—perhaps those whose ancestors are herein mentioned 
—may regard the statements made as indications of some of 
the places where much of this sort of treasure yet lies buried. 


* Journal of Congress, Feb. 2, 1779. 
+Ibid., March 29, 1781. , 
tIbid., April 17, 1776. 





A LANDMARK. 
By N. Tayior Puitirps, LL.B., New York. 


The following brief note is no less than a description of 
what I believe to be the oldest memorial stone marking any 
Jewish grave in the City of New York. It is in the ceme- 
tery, situated on New Bowery, of the Spanish and Portuguese 
Congregation Shearith Israel. The tombstone is of a variety 
seldom seen at this time, being nearly six feet square, and 
laid flat on the ground, covering the grave. It is com- 
posed of a stone which, I am informed by persons engaged in 
the art of monumental construction, is not quarried in this 
country. This will be better understood when it is explained 
that for many years after the period referred to it was the 
custom to send a special order to Europe for each tombstone 
as it was needed, and being costly, they were brought out by 
wealthy persons only. ‘The inscription, even at this day, is 
perfectly legible—the stone presenting a mottled grayish 
aspect of rather rough indentation. It is in the most ancient 
portion of the cemetery, and marks the grave of a member of 
that distinguished family which for so many years was promi- 
nent among the Spanish and Portuguese Israelites in the city 
of Amsterdam, Holland, and thereafter in London, and the 
writer is informed that some branches bearing the same name 
still exist there—one or two having In recent years sought 
America. 

Of the subject of this sketch, Benjamin Bueno de Mesquita, 
nothing other is known than that according to his tombstone 
he was buried in the year 1683. The records of the congrega- 
tion do not mention him, but other members of his family 
were members of the synagogue for many years after the 
above date, and were persons of position and influence. 
Joseph Bueno, who originally purchased the cemetery in May, 
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1681/2 from William and Mary Merrit, in trust for the 
Jewish Nation, was, it is supposed, of the family of Bueno de 
Mesquita, but in making the conveyance preferred to drop 
the latter portion of the name to conform more exactly to 
the style of his adopted country. It may indeed be open to 
question whether this interment was the first one made in 
this ancient God’s acre, but from the records of the congrega- 
tion and the inscriptions on the tombstones as they existed 
prior to the opening of New Bowery, which cut through the 
oldest portion of the cemetery, none appear to be older 
than this. There was a tombstone over the grave of one 
Lousada, bearing the common date 1644, but as the Hebrew 
date was many years subsequent to that, it was the opinion 
of the late Rev. J. J. Lyons, after careful inquiry and exam- 
ination, that the common date was simply an error on the 
part of the stonecutter, judging from the facts that the 
Hebrew date was set forth much more elaborately than 
the common one, and that the family of Lousada belonged to 
a later period in the history of the congregation. Subjoined 
is an exact copy and translation of the inscription (which is 
in verse) on the tombstone of Benjamin Bueno de Mesquita. 
It is written in the old Portuguese language : 


Debajo Desta Lossa Sepultado 

Ya se Binjamin Bueno de Mesqt* 
Falesio y deste mundo fue tomado 

En quatro de Hesvan su alma Bendita 
A qui de los vivientes apartado 

Espera por tu Dios que Resusita 

Los muertos de su pueblo con piedades 
Para Bruir sin fin de Eternidades. 


0444. 


(TRANSLATION. ) 


Beneath this stone is buried 

He who was Benjamin Bueno de Mesquita 
Died—and from this world was taken 

On the fourth of Heshvan. His blessed soul 
Here from the living separated. 

Wait for thy God! who will revive 

The dead of His people in mercy 

To enjoy without end Eternity. 


1683. 


AN ACT ALLOWING NATURALIZATION OF 
JEWS IN THE COLONIES. 


By Hon. Simon W. RosEnpDAte, Albany, VN. Y. 


In accordance with the request made to me by the Sec- 
retary, to investigate and, if possible, to report for the 
December meeting, with reference to an act passed in 1740, 
for the naturalization of settlers of the colonies in America, 
I have the honor to submit a copy of the act referred to. It 
is Chapter VII of the laws passed anno 18 George II, (1740). 

Irrespective of the general interest attaching to the law 
itself, it is respectfully suggested that perhaps from some 
of its provisions discovery may be made of useful information. 

It will be seen that, by Section 5, it is provided that 
the Secretary of every colony was required to send to the 
offices of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, kept 
in the City of London or Westminster, a true and perfect 
list of the names of all and every person and persons who 
have entitled themselves to the benefit of the act; which 
lists, so transmitted, were required to be regularly entered 
by the commissioners in a book to be kept for that purpose 
in said office, for public view and inspection, as occasion shall 
require. 

If, as may well be assumed, the reports were made and 
have been kept as in the statute provided, it might be well for 
the Society to cause the list to be scrutinized, to the end that 
possibly among the names will be found some that are readily 
identifiable as being of Jewish origin, and thus perhaps lead 
up to the discovery of other early Jewish settlers of some of 
the colonies. 
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“Anno 138 GEo. II, 
Cap. VII. 


1740. An Act for naturalizing such foreign Protestants, and 
others therein mentioned, as are settled or shall settle, in any 
of His Majesty’s Colonies in America. 

Whereas the Increase of People is a Means of advan- 
cing the Wealth and Strength of any Nation or Country ; 
And whereas many Foreigners and Strangers from the Lenity 
of our Government, the Purity of our Religion, the Benefit of 
our Laws, the Advantages of our Trade, and the Security of our 
Property, might be induced to come and settle in some of His 
Majesty’s Colonies in America, if they were made Partakers 
of the Advantages and Privileges which the natural born 
Subjects of this Realm do enjoy; Be it therefore enacted by 
the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the Advice 
and Consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Com- 
mons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
Authority of the same That from and after the first Day of 
June in the Year of our Lord One thousand seven hundred 

ng in 1and forty, all persons born out of the Legiance of His Majesty, 

emed His Heirs or Successors, who have inhabited and resided, or 
shall inhabit or reside for the Space of seven Years or more, 
in any of His Majesty’s Colonies in America, and shall not 
have been absent out of some of the said Colonies fora longer 
Space than two Months at any one time during the said seven 
Years, and shall take and subscribe the Oaths, and make, 
repeat and subscribe the Declaration appointed by an Act 
at.g, made in the first Year of the Reign of His late Majesty 

0. 18. King George the First, intituled, An Act for the further 
Security of His Majesty’s Person and Government, and the 
Succession of the Crown in the Heirs of the late Princess 
Sophia, being Protestants; and for extinguishing the Hopes 
of the pretended Prince of Wales, his open and secret Abet- 
tors; or, being of the People called Quakers, shall make and 
subscribe the Declaration of Fidelity, and take and affirm 
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the Effect of the Abjuration Oath, appointed and prescribed 
by an Act made in the eighth Year of the Reign of His said 
late Majesty, intituled, An Act for granting the People called 8 &-. 
Quakers, such Forms of Affirmation or Declaration, as may Qua! 


subs 
remove the Difficulties which many of them lie under ; and Pec! 


also make and subscribe the Profession of his Christian “= 
Belief, appointed and subscribed by an Act made in the first 
Year of the Reign of their late Majesties King William and 4: 
Queen Mary, intituled, An Act for exempting Their Majes- 
ties Protestant Subjects from the Penalties of certain Laws; 
before the Chief Judge, or other Judge of the Colony wherein 
such Persons respectively have so inhabited and resided, or 
shall so inhabit and reside, shall be deemed, adjudged and 
taken to be His Majesty’s natural born Subjects of this 
Kingdom, to all Intents, Constructionsand Purposes, as if they 
and every of them had been or were born within this King- 
dom; which said Oath or Affirmation and Subscription of 
the said Declarations respectively, the Chief Judge or other Oath 
Judge of every of the said Colonies is hereby enabled and 
impowered to administer and take; and the taking and sub- 
scribing of every such Oath or Affirmation, and the making, 
repeating and subscribing of every such Declaration, shall be 
before such Chief Judge or other Judge, in open Court, between 
the Hours of nine and twelve in the Forenoon ; and shall be 
entered in the same Court, and also in the Secretary’s Office 
of the Colony wherein such Person shall so inhabit and 
reside; und every Chief Judge or other Judges of every 
respective Colony, before whom such Oaths or Affirmation 
shall be taken and every such Declaration shall be made, 
repeated and subscribed as aforesaid, is hereby required to 
make a due and proper entry thereof in a Book to be kept 
for that Purpose in the said Court; for the doing whereof 
two Shillings and no more shall be paid at each respective 
place, under the Penalty and Forfeiture of ten Pounds of Fee. 
lawful Money of Great Britain for every Neglect or Omis- Pens 
sion: And in like manner every Secretary of the Colony 
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wherein any Person shall so take the said Oaths or Affirma- 

tion, and make, repeat and subscribe the said Declarations 

respectively, as aforesaid, is hereby required to make a due 

and proper Entry thereof in a Book to be kept for that Pur- 

Entry- pose in his Office, upon Notification thereof to him by the 

Chief Judge or other Judges of the same Colony, under the 

like Penalty and Forfeiture for every such Neglect or 
nalty- Omission. 

II. Provided always and be it enacted by the Authority 

d Per- aforesaid, That no Person, of what Quality, Condition or 


ment. Place soever, other than and except such of the People called 


Quakers as shall qualify themselves and be naturalized by the 

akers. ways and means hereinbefore mentioned, or such who profess 
the Jewish Religion, shall be naturalized by virtue of this 

Jews. Act, unless such person shall have received the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper in some Protestant and Reformed Con- 
gregation within this Kingdom of Great Britain, or within 
some of the said Colonies in America, within three Months 
next before his taking and subscribing the said Oaths, 
and making, repeating and subscribing the said Declaration ; ° 
and shall, at the time of his taking and subscribing the said 
Oaths, and making, repeating and subscribing the said Dec- 
laration, produce a Certificate signed by the Person admin- 
istering the said Sacrament, and attested by two credible 
Witnesses, whereof an Entry shall be made in the Secretary’s 
Office of the Colony, wherein such Person shall so inhabit 
and reside, as also in the Court where the said Oaths shall be 
so taken as aforesaid, without any Fee or Reward. 

III. And whereas the following Words are contained in 
the latter Part of the Oath of Abjuration, videlicet, (upon the 
true Faith of a Christian): And whereas the People profess- 
ing the Jewish Religion may thereby be prevented from 
receiving the Benefit of this Act; Be it further enacted 
by the Authority aforesaid, That whenever any Person pro- 

taiane fessing the Jewish Religion shall present himself to take the 


is may 


1¢ EX" said Oath of Abjuration in pursuance of this Act, the said 


Words (upon the true Faith of a Christian) shall be omitted 
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out of the said Oath in administering the same to such Per- 
son, and the taking and subscribing the said Oath by such 
Person, professing the Jewish Religion, without the Words 
aforesaid, and the other Oaths appointed by the said Act in like 
manner as Jews were permitted to take the Oath of Abjura- 
tion, by an Act made in the tenth Year of the Reign of His 
late Majesty King George the First, intituled, An Act for 
explaining and amending an Act of the last Session of Par- 
liament, intituled, An Act to oblige all Persons, being 
Papists, in that part of Great Britain called Scotland, and all 
persons in Great Britain, refusing or neglecting to take the 
Oaths appointed for the Security of His Majesty’s Person 
and Government, by several Acts herein mentioned, to reg- 
ister their Names and real Estates; and for enlarging the 
time for taking the said Oaths, and making such Registers, 
and for allowing further time for the Inrolment of Deeds or 
Wills made by Papists, which have been omitted to be 
inrolled pursuant to an Act of the third Year of His Majesty’s 
Reign; and also for giving Relief to Protestant Lessees, shall 
be deemed a sufficient taking of the said Oaths, in order to 
intitle such Person to the Benefit of being naturalized by 
virtue of this Act. 

TV. And be it further enacted by the Authority afore- 
said, That a Testimonial or Certificate under the Seal of any |, 
of the said Colonies, of any Persons having resided and Resic 
inhabited for the Space of seven Years or more as aforesaid 
within the said Colonies or some of them, to be specified in 
such Certificate, together with the particular time of Residence 
in each of such respective Colonies (whereof the Colony under 
the Seal of which such Certificate shall be given to be one) 
and of his having taken and subscribed the said Oaths, and 
of his having made, repeated and subscribed the said Decla- 
ration, and in case of a Quaker of his having made and sub- 
scribed the Declaration of Fidelity, and of his having taken 
and affirmed the Effect of the Abjuration Oath as aforesaid, 
and in the case of a Person professing the Jewish Religion, 
of his having taken the Oath of abjuration as aforesaid, within 
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lence. 
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the same Colony, under the Seal whereof such Certificate 
shall be given as aforesaid, shall be deemed and taken to be a 
sufficient Testimony and Proof thereof, and of his being a 
natural born Subject of Great Britain, to all Intents and 
Purposes whatsoever, and as such shall be allowed in every 
Court within the Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and also in the said Colonies in America. (Extended, 20 G. 
2, c. 44, Sec. 1.) 

V. And be it further enacted by the Authority aforesaid, 
That every Secretary of the said respective Colonies for the 
time being, shall and is hereby directed and required at the 
End of every Year, to be computed from the said first Day 
of June in the Year of Our Lord One thousand seven hun- 
dred and forty, to transmit and send over to the Office of 
the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations kept in the City 
of London or Westminster, a true and perfect List of the 
Names of all and every Person and Persons who have in that 
Year intitled themselves to the Benefit of this Act, under the 
Penalty and Forfeiture of fifty Pounds of lawful Money of 
Great Britain for every Neglect or Omission: All which said 
lists so transmitted and sent over, shall, from Year to Year, 
be duly and regularly entered by the said Commissioners, in 
a Book or Books to be had and kept for that Purpose in the 
said Office, for publick View and Inspection as Occasion shall 
require. 

VI. Provided always, and it is hereby further enacted, 
That no Person who shall become a natural born Subject of this 
Kingdom by virtue of this Act, shall be of the Privy Council, 
or a Member of either House of Parliament, or capable of 
taking, having or enjoying any Office or Place of Trust within 
the Kingdoms of Great Britain or Ireland, either civil or 
military, or of having, accepting or taking any Grant from 
the Crown to himself, or to any other in trust for him, of any 
Lands, Tenements or Hereditaments within the Kingdoms 
of Great Britain or Ireland; any Thing hereinbefore con- 
tained to the contrary thereof in any wise notwithstanding. 
(Extended, 20 G. 2, c. 44. Persons naturalized by this Act 
capable of Offices, etc., civil and military, 13 G. 3, c. 25.)” 


JEWISH BEGINNINGS IN KENTUCKY. 


By Lewis N. Demairz, Louisville, Ky. 


Perhaps my title is illy chosen, for the arrival of Jews in 
Kentucky, from its earliest settlement to as late a date as 
1836, marks only so many ends of Judaism. ‘There is no 
frequenter of the synagogue who either lived in Kentucky 
or whose ancestors lived there before 1836. Whoever came, 
came singly, found no one to pray with, and, what is more, 
no one to mate with. Intermarriage of the newcomers with 
the daughters of the land followed naturally, and the descend- 
ants of theearly Jewish settlers of Kentucky are known only 
by their Jewish family names and their oriental features. 

Among the pioneers proper there is a name of Jewish 
sound, Nathaniel Hart, who came out in 1774 with Richard 
Henderson to buy the Green River country from the Cherokee 
Indians; but whether he was really by birth of the Hebrew 
race is quite immaterial, as in Kentucky he was only known 
as a member of the Anglican Church. Among the large 
patents for land in Western Kentucky, granted about 1784, 
is one to Isaiah Marks for 20,000 acres; but there also is 
nothing but the name to raise a suspicion of Jewish descent ; 
his descendants have no thought of such an origin. Of the 
two first men undoubtedly of Jewish blood, one was Mr. 
Salomon, of a good Philadelphia family, who came out west 
about 1808 and established himself at Harrodsburg, where 
he built himself a fine stone mansion which is stil] the pret- 
tiest house in the town. When the Bank of the United 
States was chartered in 1816 and erected a branch at Lex- 
ington, Salomon was appointed cashier of the branch bank. 
The other, John I. Jacob, born at Baltimore in 1777, came 
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to Shepherdsville, in the neighborhood of Louisville, perhaps 
as early as 1802, made some money there, and soon came to 
Louisville, where he died in 1852, its richest citizen. He 
was married twice, in both cases to the daughter of some 
well-to-do Christian, and brought up eleven sons and daugh- 
ters, some of whom have gained distinction in the Episcopal 
Church. Down to his great-grandchildren, Jewish features, 
of the finest type, are strongly marked. 

Salomon, who if I am not mistaken has Madame Diss de 
Bar for his grandchild, soon after the establishment of the 
branch bank at Lexington, sent for Benjamin Gratz, the 
brother of Ivanhoe’s Rebecca, to join him. Gratz at first 
had religious scruples about breaking the Sabbath, but Salo- 
mon told him to put his Sabbath and his phylacteries in his 
Talith bag and throw them behind him. He came, married 
a well-connected Gentile, brought up a Christian family, 
became a railroad-builder and highly prominent citizen, but 
never threw his religion away entirely. To the day of his 
death, if a religious service was held at Lexington for the 
holidays, he would attend it. He died about 1860. 

The first Louisville directory, published in 1831, shows 
hardly any Jewish names. There are three men named 
“‘ Levi,” but of these it is known that they were already half- 
breeds, and educated as Christians. There are, however, about 
half-a-dozen names of men who in the directory of 1834 appear 
as members of some sort of a Jewish benevolent society ; among 
these was an Englishman named Nathan White. But every 
name in this society represents a branch cut from the tree of 
Israel. A student for the Rabbinate, named Philip Strauss, 
from Berlin, disliking his religion and his proposed functions, 
also came to Kentucky about 1834, settled I believe at Har- 
rodsburg, and, like the others, raised a Christian family. 

But about 1836 there came to Louisville two or three 
families of Polish descent, from Charleston, 8. C., and a few 
families from Southern Germany, all of lowly origin, and not 
ashamed to intermarry with each other. These, and nearly all 
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those that came after them, remained in the faith. About 
1838, if I am not mistaken, a beginning of regular services was 
made, in some dingy upstairs room, and some sort of ritual 
bath was dug. But in the directory the Jewish synagogue 
figures for the first time in 1843 (none was published in 1842). 
The location is given as “ N.S. Market Street, near corner 
lst,” and Joseph Dinkenspiel is set down as Rabbi. The 
writer saw him in 1851 and found him an ignorant Shochet.* 
About that time a number of Jews from Bavaria settled in 
small country towns in Kentucky, who, after earning there in 
a few years a goodly little fortune, came to Louisville in order 
to be enabled there to practice their religion and to have it 
taught to their children. In 1848 a charter was granted by 
the Legislature to the Adas Israel congregation, which now 
worships in a magnificent temple; the members named as 
corporators are about thirty-five, of whom only one, A. 
Gerstle, is now alive. Here regular congregational life 
begins, and the “ beginnings” end. 

I might have named a number of Jews and some Jewesses 
who, between 1820 and 1840, came here, became quite promi- 
nent in society or business circles, intermarried with the best 
Gentile families, and thus became lost to their race; but it 
is no part of my duty to tell their story. 


P. S.—On further inquiry, I find that the Kentucky 
Solomons, including the notorious Madame Diss de Bar, are 
the children of a scholar from Breslau, who came in the 
thirties, and who claimed to be a grandnephew of Haym 
Solomon, of Revolutionary fame. 


* Ritual slaughterer. 





A DOCUMENT CONCERNING THE FRANKS 
FAMILY. 


By Hon. Simon W. RosenpDAte. 


The following is a copy of a document preserved in the 
archives of the State of New York at Albany: 


United States bes 
District of Pennsylvania 

On the 26th Day of December in the year of our Lord 
1792 Before me Richard Peters Judge of the District Court’ 
of the United States in & for the Pennsylvania District 
came David Franks of the City of Philadelphia Gentleman 
& being duly sworn on the five Books of Moses (he being 
a Jew) doth depose and say That he from his youth always 
understood & believed & was so informed by his Parents 
Jacob & Abigail Franks that there was a Difference of 
near Twenty Months between the Ages of this Deponent & 
his sister Phila Franks, who intermarried with the late 
Oliver DeLancey deceased he this Deponent having been 
born on the 23d Day of September 1720 & his said Sister 
Phila on the 19th Day of June 1722. That this Deponent is 
not only well informed on this Subject by the general Repu- 
tation & Belief of the Family but has in his Possession a Copy 
of the Entry made by his said Father in the Family Bible of 
the Age (among others of the Children of his said Father) of 
his said said [ste] Sister Phila. That the Entry of the Birth 
of his said Sister is made in the English Words following 
“Phila born 19th June at 6 O clock P M Tuesday 1722 
Tamuz 15th 5482 to these are added in Hebrew her Name 
& the Month & year of her Birth. That he was present 
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when Gershom Seixias [sic] copied the entries of the Names 
& Times of Birth of the Children of the said Jacob Franks 
and of the Family Bible which this Deponent compared 
with the original Entries & on his Oath declares them to be 
just & true. (Signed) 
DavipD FRANKS. 

Sworn and subscribed 20th December 1792 before Richard 

Peters. 


JEWS IN THE AMERICAN PLANTATIONS 
BETWEEN 1600-1700. 


By Dr. Cyrus ADLER, Smithsonian Institution. 


The names with the information here following were 
extracted from a work bearing the title: “‘ The Original Lists 
of Persons of Quality; emigrants; religious exiles; political 
rebels; serving men sold for a term of years; apprentices ; 
children stolen ; maidens pressed; and others who went from 
Great Britain to the American Plantations 1600-1700; with 
their ages, the localities where they formerly lived in the 
mother country, the names of the ships in which they em- 
barked, and other interesting particulars. From MSS. pre- 
served in the State Paper Department of Her Majesty’s Public, 
Record Office, England. Edited by John Camden Hotten. 
London, Chatto and Windus, Publishers. 1874.” 

P. 409. October the 29th 1679 Sentor JAcoB‘in the Barq 
Doue for Neuis ANTHONY JENOUR Comandr security. 

(Ano: 1680 BarsBapos A List of the Inhabitants in 
and about the Towne of St Michaells with their children 
hired Seruants, Prentices, bought Seruants and Negroes.) 


P. 449. THE JEWES 


Children Slaues 


Demo@er PRANCO NUNES... ........--s00006 4 1 


DMPO ITT ARO ... ccc cc ccc tec ec ac se once 


1] 
MGR UMIORIICH ........ccccescccsweeves 
i oo i 
2 WACOM oo. re 
ioawiD RALPH DEMRREADO.............- 
RTS. ow i cc cece cere seces 
RT CY gw kk ce cee eee nee 


Do owbw Ww oN 
bo Oe BB CO Cr 
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- ABRAHAM BARRUCH........- (ieee 3 5 
: Dktep Isuattic. 22s. er ee 5 3 
ANTHONY RODRIGUS........... er... 3 10 
ABRAHAM SOUSA ...-.-...- ee ee oe 2 D 
- LEAH MEDINAH ...-.... ee te Saat 7 
: [Swe ABOP «. sues. os ss + 2 1 
- ABRAIIAM BurGes ARON........ ;. eee - 2 2 
Niosis Haws .......:...+ 0. 2 ] 
Mrs LEAH DECOMPAS ..... io 3 ee ¥ 3 1 
’ Hester Bar SIMON ......-.. Pe er 5) 1 
S)amieLL BoYNA «.2.000. oe 0 se 3 11 
‘ABRAHAM LOPES ............ eee 2? 1 
- ABR: VALUBREDE .....2 0008... 2 4 
P. 450. Psons Slaues 
- JUDIPAN TOREZ....2:22525 0 eee ce 2 2 
Moses MhERCADO .......2... eee 5 2 
- JAERLEL SERRANO ....0....006. eee 1 5 
Bipin LOPBZ.....cee. eee re ee 5 a 
* Tseac Gotz. .oSec...... 20 3 2 
JOSEPH SENIOR ....... .@ a2 oe 5 4 
- [stic Peers <2 2 sas ee ee 6 3 
* Isack Minza ............0:5 eee 3 4 
SOLOMAN CORDOZA\..... 2. 2 3 2 
‘ ABRAHAM OBEDIENTE ..225..- 002 a 2 2 
- JUDITH RissON .......2-. s.r 4, 2 
‘Daur Nwarras®............8 1.) ee 9 5 
--Mioses ARROBAS «........+ 1) sone 4. 2 
‘GABRIELL ANTUNES..... eee. ee 2 4 
JACOB PREETI .......5:..->7 00 ae 1 1 
SARA ATKINS ....6..++...00¢- a oe 1 
- ABRAHAM COSTANIO........0-200% 4 ee 2 G 
: “Samu me NewUARRO .....5.2.00 eee oe 4 il 
- RACHELL BURGES...-... MP - ere 6 ye 
MORDECAH PALACHE .......... 33 }! 
‘WRemhoma PAoMECO ..........28 RS 2 4 
REBECAH BARRUCH ..........% ee eo 1 1 
" JACOB PACHECO .........% .. eA 5 4 
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Yulee, TOOPRZ .. 2... ee cc geste w ees 
Paacon MONCmCO VALE.....2..5.--ce000: 
PRORDOMGATH SARAH ....0.+cc-scnscceces 
PeeUELL DECwAUICN..........22000seee 


bo OT 
ee a 


PIIICIIO'Y. cc... eo ew ee nite es wn es 
ome ISRAELL............0e- _g Re. 
Wome DBA UEDO .. 1... ccc cee cece eee 
OOS Cy ere ee 


5) 
2 


Ooow two & oC 


(P. 451 BaARBADOES A List of Owners and possessors 
of land Hired Seruants & Apprentices, Bought Seruants & 
Negroes in ye Parish of St. Michaells.) 


Hired 
Acres Land Seruts Negors 
Waernn BOYNA ....4..-.. 10 1 14 


None of them seem to have apostatized, as their names 
never appear in the parish christening lists; nor do we find 
any of their names in the burial list, from which fact the 
inference is fair that at this early time the Jews of the Bar- 
badoes had a cemetery of their own. 

The names given above may prove of importance, not only 
for a study of the history of the Jews of Barbadoes, but for 
a better knowledge of the early settlers in the North American 
colonies as well. A glance at the list is sufficient to show 
that most of these persons were in comfortable circumstances. 


To the names which follow a doubt attaches until positive 
evidence is obtained concerning the question of their race 
and church. Two names at least cannot be disputed: Ser- 
fatty and Bevenister. Mr. Bunford Samuel, of the Phila- 
delphia Library, examined these lists independently, and 
_made the same selection of names previously made by me. 

P. xxvur. Arrived after one year in the second small 
ship Fortune. Left in England or Holland arrived at New 
Plymouth Nov. 11, 1621 MosEes Simonson. 
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MUSTERS OF THE INHABITANTS IN VIRGINIA 1624-5. 
P. 261. Enras LEGARDO age 38 in the Abigall 1621. 


P. 280. Ipswicu. A Note of the names and ages of all 
the Passengers which tooke shipping In the Elizabeth of 
Ipswich M’ Witi1a ANDREWS bound for new England the 
last of Aprill 1634 JosepH MossE aged 24. 

P. 281. Repecca ISAAcKE aged 36 yeeres. 


(Barbados.—Tickets. A List of what TICQtts have been 
granted out of the Secryts Office of the Island aforesaid for 
the departure off this Island of the psones hereafter menconed 
begining in January 1678 & ending in December following.) 


P. 354. August the 11th 1679 BEVENISTER ELIAM* in 
the Ship friendship for London. Joun WILLIAMS Comander 
time out. 

P. 361. November the 3d 1679 Cotinuo Mosres HEN- 
RIQUES in the Barq Adventure for Jamaica Epwarp Dur- 
FEILD Comander time out. 

P. 384. Aprill the 21st 1679 Lopes ABRAHAM in the ship 
ope for Londo JosEPH BALL Comandr time out. 

P. 386. December the 31.1679 Lopez TELLES ABRAHAM 
in the ship Recouery for Jamaica JAMES BROWNE Comandr 
time out. 

P. 407. May the 28th Serrartry JosHua in the Ship 
Morening Starr for Surranam JOHN UANDERSPIKE Com- 
andr security. 

P. 407. July the 22d 1679 StravusE E tas in the Ship 
Experimtt for London THomas AuBony Comandr time out. 


* There is a doubt as to his name ; it has been written over another 
which is only partially erased. 


AMERICANA AT THE ANGLO-JEWISH EXHI- 
BITION. 


By Dr. Cyrus ADLER. 


The following statements are compiled from the Catalogue 
of the Anglo-Jewish Exhibition held in London in 1887, 
and describe exhibits of interest to students of American 
Jewish history ; the statements are given without comment, 
on the authority of the compilers of the catalogue: 

189. No. 37. “ Previlleges granted to the People of the 
Hebrew Nation that are to goe [from Holland ?] to the Wilde 
Cust” [of Brazil?]. Late XVII cent. [Egerton MS. 2395, 
f. 46]. 

200. No. 161. An Act for naturalizing such foreign 
Protestants and others therein mentioned [including Jews] 
as are settled or shall settle in any of His Majesty’s colonies 
in America [1740] 13 Geo. II, c. 7.* 

999. Colonel Isaac Franks. Photograph from a miniature 
in the possession of Miss Sarah Joseph, Montreal. Aide-de- 
camp to General Washington. Born in New York, 1759. 
Joined the American Revolutionary army 1776, and became 
confidential aide-de-camp to General Washington. After 
the peace of 1783 filled several civil commissions. Died 
1822. (Lucien Wolf.) 

1111. Rev. Dr. Abraham de Sola, LL.D. Photograph. 
Minister of the Portuguese synagogue at Montreal, Canada 
1847, and Professor of Hebrew and Semitic Literature at 
McGill College, 1848. Born at London, 1825, Author of 
a revised translation of the Jewish Form of Prayer (6 vols.), 
and numerous miscellaneous works. Was distinguished as 
a champion of Jewish orthodoxy on the American continent. 


* See p. 93 ff. of this publication for text of law. 
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In 1872 was invited to open the United States Congress with 
prayer. Died 1882. (Miss de Sola.) 

1113. Judah Peter Benjamin, Q.C. Engraving. Piercy 
pinx. Statesman and lawyer. Born in San Domingo, 1812. 
Admitted to the American bar, 1834. United States Senator, 
1852. Joined the Southern cause, 1860, and appointed 
Attorney-General of the Confederacy. Secretary of War, 
1861. Secretary of State, 1862. Settled in London, and 
called to the English bar; rose toa high rank in the legal 
profession. Author of “A Treatise on the Law of Sale of 
Personal Property ” (1866). Died 1884. 

723. Autograph letter from Rebecca Gratz to the late 
Rev. M. N. Nathan. 

P. 37, No. 4. Kingston, Jamaica, Synag. of the Portug. 
Jews’ Congregation. Renewal of the dedication, 5602. 

P. 38, No. 1. Prayer in the Synagogue at Barbados, on 
the anniversary of the great calamity, 2 Ellul, 5591. 

P. 38, No. 16. Order of Service, in reference to the 
American War, Dec. 18, 5537, 1777. 

661. Letter from Mrs. Garfield, of congratulation to 
Sir Moses Montefiore, 1881. (I. Spielman.) 

722. Autograph letter from Rebecca Gratz to Mrs. M. N. 
Nathan, dated Philadelphia, August 19, 1840. Miss Gratz 
was the original of Rebecca in Scott’s “Ivanhoe.” An earnest 
worker for philanthropic movements. Scott heard of her 
through Washington Irving. B. 1782, d. 1869. (D. N. 
Samson.) 


A POLITICAL DOCUMENT OF THE YEAR 1800. 
By Dr. Cyrus ADLER. 


To the Printer of the Gazette of the United States. 
Sir, 

I Hope, if you take the liberty of inserting calumnies 
against individuals, for the amusement of your readers, you 
will have so much regard to justice, as to permit the injured 
through the same channel that conveyed the slander, to 
appeal to the public in self defence. I expect of you there- 
fore, to insert this reply to your ironical reporter of the pro- 
ceedings at the meeting of the republican citizens of Phila- 
delphia, contained in your gazette of the fifth instant; so 
far as I am concerned in that statement. I am no enemy 
Mr. Wayne to wit; nor do I think the political parties have 
much right to complain, if they enable the public to laugh 
at each others expence, provided it be managed with the 
same degree of ingenuity, and some attention to truth and 
candour. But your reporter of the proceedings at that meet- 
ing is as destitute of truth and candour, as he is of ingenuity, 
and I think, I can shew, that the want of prudence of this 
Mr. Marplot, in his slander upon me, is equally glaring with 
his want of wit, his want of veracity, his want of decency, 
and his want of humanity. 

I am accused of being a Jew, of being a Republican, and 
of being Poor. 

I am a Jew. I glory in belonging to that persuasion, 
which even its opponents, whether Christian, or Mahomedan, 
allow to be of divine origin—of that persuasion on which 
christianity itself was originally founded, and must ulti- 
mately rest—which has preserved its faith secure and unde- 
filed, for near three thousand years, whose votaries have 
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never murdered each other in religious wars, or cherished 
the theological hatred so general, so unextinguishable among 
those who revile them. A persuasion, whose patient followers 
have endured for ages the pious cruelties of, Pagans, and 
of Christians, and persevered in the unoffending practice of 
their rites and ceremonies, amidst poverties and privations ; 
amidst pains, penalties, confiscations, banishments, tortures 
and deaths, beyond the example of any other sect, which the 
page of history has hitherto recorded. 

To be of such a persuasion, is to me no disgrace; though 
I well understand the inhuman language of bigotted con- 
tempt, in which your reporter by attempting to make me 
ridiculous, as a Jew, has made himself detestable, whatever 
religious persuasion may be dishonored by his adherence. 

But Iam a Jew. JI am so; and so were Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Moses and the prophets, and so too were Christ 
and his apostles; and I feel no disgrace in ranking with such 
society, however, it may be subject to the illiberal buffoonery 
of such men as your correspondents. 

Iam a Republican! Thank God I have not been so heed- 
less and so ignorant of what has passed, and is now passing 
in the political world. I have not been so proud or so 
prejudiced as to renounce the cause for which I have fought, 
as an American, throughout the whole of the revolutionary 
war, in the militia of Charleston, and in Polafkey’s legion, I 
fought in almost every action which took place in Carolina, 
and in the disastrous affair of Savannah, shared the hard- 
ships of that sanguinary day, and for three and twenty years 
I felt no disposition to change my political any more than 
my religious principles. And which in spite of the witing 
scribblers of aristocracy, I shall hold sacred until death, as 
not to feel the ardour of republicanism. Your correspond- 
ent, Mr. Wayne, cannot have known what it is to serve his 
country from principle in time of danger and difficulties, at 
the expence of his health and his peace, of his pocket and his 
person, as I have done; or he would not be as he is, a pert 
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reviler of those who have so done. As I do not suspect you 
Mr. Wayne of being the author of the attack on me, I shall 
not enquire what share you or your relations had in estab- 
lishing the liberties of your country. On religious grounds 
I amarepublican. Kingly government was first conceded 
to the foolish complaints of the Jewish people as a punish- 
ment and a curse; and so it was to them until their disper- 
sion, and so it has been to every nation who have been as 
foolishly tempted to submit to it. Great-Britain has a king, 
and her enemies need not wish her the sword, the pestilence, 
and the famine. . 

In the history of the Jews, are contained the earliest 
warnings against kingly government, as any one may know 
who has read the fable of Abimelick, or the exhortations of 
Samuel. But Ido not recommend them to your reporter, 
Mr. Wayne; to him the language of truth and soberness 
would be unintelligible. 

I am a Jew, and if for no other reason, for that reason am 
I a republican. Among the pious priesthood of church 
establishments, we are compassionately ranked with Turks, 
Infidels and Heretics. In the monarchies of Europe we 
are hunted from society, stigmatized as unworthy of com- 
mon civility, thrust out as it were from the converse of 
men ; objects of mockery and insult to froward children, the 
butts of vulgar wit and low buffoonery, such as your corres- 
pondent, Mr. Wayne, is not ashamed to set us an example of. 
Among the nations of Europe we are inhabitants every 
where; but citizens no where unless in republics. Here, in 
France, and in the Batavian republic alone, we are treated 
as men and as brethern. In republics we have rights, in 
monarchies we live but to experience wrongs. And why? 
because we and our forefathers have not sacrificed our prin- 
ciples to our interest, or earned an exemption from pain and 
poverty, by the direliction of our religious duties, no wonder 
we are objects of derision to those, who have no principles, 
moral or religious, to guide their conduct. 
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How then can a Jew but be a Republican? in America 
particularly. Unfeeling and ungrateful would he be if he 
were callous to the glorious and benevolent cause of the dif- 
ference between his situation in this land of freedom and 
among the proud and privileged law-givers of Europe. 

But I am poor; I am so, my family also is large, but 
soberly and decently brought up. ‘They have not been 
taught to revile a christian because his religion is not so old 
as theirs. They have not been taught to mock even at the 
errors of good intention, and conscientious belief. I trust 
they will always leave this to men as unlike themselves, as 
I hope I am to your scurrilous correspondent. 

I know that to purse proud aristocracy poverty is a crime, 
but it may sometimes be accompanied with honesty even in 
a Jew: I was bankrupt some years ago; I obtained my cer- 
tificate and was discharged from my debts. Having been 
more successful afterwards, I called my creditors together, 
and eight years afterwards, unsolicited, I discharged all my 
old debts. I offered interest which was refused by my cred- 
itors, and they gave me from under their hands without any 
solicitations of mine, as a testimonial of the fact, (to use their 
own language) “‘as a tribute due to my honor and _ honesty.” 
This testimonial was signed by Messrs. J. Ball, W. Wister, 
George Meade, J. Philips, C. G. Paleske, J. Bispham, J. 
Cohen, Robert Smith, J. H. Leuffer, A. Kuhn, John Stille, 
S. Pleasants, M. Woodhouse, Thomas Harrison, M. Boraef, 
i. Laskey, and Thomas Allibone, &c. 

I was discharged by the insolvent act; true, because 
having the amount of my debts owing to me from the French 
republic, the differences between France and America have 
prevented the recovery of what was due to me, in time to 
discharge what was due to my creditors. Hitherto it has 
been the fault of the political situation of the two countries 
that my creditors are not paid. When peace shall enable me 
to receive what I am entitled to, it will be my fault if they 
are not fully paid. 
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This is a long defence Mr. Wayne, but you have called it 
forth, and therefore, I hope you at least will not object to it. 
The public will now judge who is the proper object of ridicule 
and contempt, your facetious reporter, or 

Your humble servant, 


BENJAMIN NONES. 
PHILADELPHIA, August 11, 1800. 


The original copy of the above document was secured 
from Mr. John M. Noah, of the U.S. National Museum, 
grandson of Mordecai M. Noah. It was evidently written 
in the heat of a political campaign and is at once dignified 
and spirited. 

Benjamin Nones was of French birth. Some years since 
I made a copy of his naturalization certificate, dated October 
9th, 1784. In that instrument he was described as a 
“merchant.” Some account of his military career may be 
found in Markens’ “The Hebrews in America,” p. 126. 





THE SETTLEMENT OF JEWS IN CANADA.* 
By ANDREW C, JosEPH, Quebec. 


Commissary Aaron Hart, born in London, England, in 
1724, and Lazarus David, born in 1734, were among the 
first Israelites known to have taken up a permanent residence 
in Canada. 

The former was among the officers of Amherst’s invading 
army. He became attached to the divisions of infantry 
under General Haldimand’s command in 1760, and was 
stationed at Three Rivers, where he rendered good service to 
the British arms. After the close of the war he became 
Seigneur of Becancour. ‘The latter, Lazarus David, resided 
in Montreal, and by his public spirit and enterprise attained 
to a position of considerable prominence in the community. 

Within the decade following the fall of Quebec there 
arrived in Montreal a number of Jewish settlers, among 
whom were Andrew Hays, David Salesby Franks, Jacob de 
Maurera, Elias Seixas, Levi Solomons, Uriah Judah, Fernan- 
dez de Fonseca, Joseph Bindona and Emanuel] de Cordova. 
Most of them were men of means. Some were occupied in 
large enterprises, and three or four were attached to the army. 

In 1768 this little band of early Hebrew pioneers formed 
themselves into a congregation and took the name of “‘ Shear- 
ith Israel.’ In 1775 they purchased a piece of ground for 
a cemetery, and the first person interred was the above 
Lazarus David, whose headstone is still to be seen at the side 
of a newer one in the new ground, bearing the date 22 Octo- 
ber, 1776. 


* The greater part of the information contained in this article is 
taken from Borthwick’s Gazetteer of Montreal. 
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A near relative of David Salesby Franks was the cele- 
brated Colonel Isaac Franks, who, having fixed his residence 
about this time in Philadelphia, jomed the Revolutionary 
army after the battle of Lexington, and became aide-de-camp 
to George Washington. It was at his house that Washing- 
ton took up his quarters when he came to Philadelphia to 
attend the assembling of the first Congress of the then newly- 
born United States. Jacob Ifranks, his nephew, was also 
distinguished nearly a century ago for his success in estab- 
lishing trading posts in the Hudson Bay Territory, penetrat- 
ing into the very heart of the wild, unsettled Northwest in 
his enterprises. 

Another early Jewish colonist, distinguished for enterprises 
of somewhat similar character, was Henry Joseph, born in 
England in 1775. He was induced to settle in Canada when 
he was yet a mere youth, by his uncle, Commissary Aaron 
Hart, referred to above. In those days Berthier was an 
important distributing point, owing to its being opposite 
Fort William Henry, the noted military post at the mouth 
of the Richelieu. As Henry Joseph had connections with the 
com missariat of the division, he took up his abode at Berthier. 
He afterwards extended his business east and west, estab- 
lishing one of the largest commercial houses in that part of 
the country, and venturing into undertakings which were 
considered particularly enterprising at that time when 
Canada’s trade was only at its dawn. He was the first to 
charter Canadian ships direct and exclusively for Canadian 
trade with England, and thus he became one of the founders 
of Canada’s merchant marine. Among the vessels he con- 
trolled was the ship “ Ewretta,” which brought many a cargo 
to Canada. Upon the outbreak of the war of 1812-14 he 
once more joined the military forces and saw active service. 
Subsequent to this he retired from active business, and died 
of the cholera on the 21st of June, 1832. Henry Joseph was 
married to Miss Rachel Solomons, a daughter of one of those 
who are mentioned among the first Israelitish settlers in 
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Montreal. Four sons and four daughters survived him. 
Three of the sons, Jacob Henry, Jesse, and Gershon, are still 
living and reside in Montreal. Abraham Joseph left the 
other members of his family in Montreal after the death of 
his father and took up his residence in Quebec, where he 
continued to reside till his death, which occurred March 20, 
1886. Ele was one of Quebec’s most prominent men, a suc- 
cessful man of business, and throughout his long career his 
name was identified with almost every commercial enterprise 
that existed, and in most instances appeared among their 
active directors. He married Sophia David, daughter of 
Samuel David and Sarah Hart, and granddaughter of Laz- 
arus David, already mentioned as one of the first Jewish 
settlers in Canada. Sophia David died in 1866, leaving a 
family of eleven children, four sons and seven daughters. 
Of these, all but one have survived their father and are still 
living. | 

Another early member of the Spanish and Portuguese 
Synagogue in Montreal was David David, who was one of 
the sons of the above-mentioned Lazarus David. He was 
born in 1764, and was one of the wealthiest and most public- 
spirited of Montreal’s citizens nearly a century ago. Hewas 
one of the chief founders of the Bank of Montreal in 1808, 
and one of the directors of its first board. 

In those days the Jews still labored under certain political 
disabilities in most countries, and although in Canada the 
laws were much more favorable to them than in other parts 
of the Empire, yet their right to sit in Parliament had never 
been defined. In 1807 the question of their political status 
was suddenly raised by the election in Three Rivers of Mr. 
Kizekiel Hart, son of Commissary Aaron Hart, as member of 
the Legislature. 

Having declined to take the oath on the faith of a Christian 
in the usual way, the clerk permitted him to take it in the 
Jewish form and with head covered. The majority of the 
House, influenced, it is said, more by political partizanship 
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than by any actual feeling of religious intolerance, objected 
and declared the seat vacant. After an exciting scene he was 
compelled to withdraw, and the election was declared null. 
Ezekiel Hart again appealed to the people and was again 
elected, defeating three other candidates by heavy majorities, 
but once more he was prevented from taking his seat, and a 
bill was brought in to disqualify Jews from being eligible to 
a seat in the House of Assembly. On the 15th of May, 1809, 
the bill was to have come up for its third reading, when the 
Governor-General, Sir James H. Craig, highly displeased 
with the measure, in angry and indignant terms dissolved the 
House. ‘You have dissipated your time,” said he, “in 
passing acts which appear to be unconstitutional infringe- 
ments of the rights of the subject, and repugnant to the very 
letter of the statute of the Imperial Parliament under which 
you hold your seats; and to have been matured by proceed- 
ings which amount to a dereliction of the first principles of 
natural justice.’”’ A struggle followed this dissolution, but it 
was not till 1831 that all disqualifications were removed by 
a formal act passed that year. It is a noteworthy fact that 
Canada extended full political rights to the Jews more than 
a quarter of a century sooner than the mother-country. 

The first regular Rabbi of the Montreal Synagogue was 
the Rev. J. R. Cohen, who came to Montreal in 1778, and 
afterwards removed to Philadelphia, where he became 
minister of the Portuguese congregation “ Mikvé Israel.” 


NOTES. 


JOSEPH SIMON, OF LANCASTER, PA. 


Joseph Simon was one of the richest and most prominent 
Indian traders in the province. He came to Lancaster about 
the year 1740, and at once embarked in the Indian trade. 
He also established a store at the southeast corner of Penn 
Square, and subsequently another one at the southwest corner. 
He made frequent trips to the Ohio and Illinois country. He 
also had an interest in several other States in the Indian 
territory in connection with Gratz, Frank, Etting, Callender, 
Trent, and others. His real estate transactions were on a 
grand scale, and at one time he owned thousands of acres 
of land. He was one of the 22 traders who were attacked by 
the Indians at Bloody Run in 1768, and lost a large amount 
of goods. He died in Lancaster in 1804.* 

Joseph Simon and Alexander Lowry were lifelong friends, 
Mr. Lowry being also an Indian trader. When these two 
men had passed threescore and ten they selected three 
friends, among whom was the late Adams Reigart, to settle 
their transactions, which had run through 40 years. When 
they came before these friends they stated verbally (for 
neither had a written account) all of these transactions with 
each other. There was no dispute or difference between 
them, and then and there they made an arrangement of their 
affairs that could not be disputed by their heirs had they 
been disposed to do so. 

The deed for the cemetery in Lancaster (1747) making 
Joseph Simon and Isaac Rieus trustees has recently been 
discovered. | 


* History of Lancaster Co. by Ellis and Evans. 
tHistory of Lancaster Co., Evans and Ellis. For further infor- 
mation see ‘‘ Hebrews in America,’’ by Isaac Markens, pages 78-81. 
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Joseph Simon marries Rosa Bunn; their daughter married 
Michael Gratz, Michael Gratz’s daughter Richea married 
Samuel Hays, their daughter Sara married Alfred Mordecai. 


Joseph Simon = Rosa Bunn. 
Miriam Simon = Michael Gratz. 
Richea Gratz = Samuel Hays. 
Sara = = Alfred Mordecai. 


Miriam Gratz Mordecai, 
etc., ete. 


MririAM Gratz MorRpDECAI. 


In B. F. Heitman’s Historical Register of the Officers of 
the Continental Army during the War of the Revolution, 
April, 1775, to December, 1783 (Washington, D. C., 1893), 
there occurs on p. 262 the mention of Asher Levy (N. J.), who 
was an Ensign in the lst New Jersey Regiment, appointed 
September 12, 1778, and resigned June 14, 1779. ‘To judge 
from the name, he was a Jew. Perhaps by a publication of 
this notice, further information about him can be obtained. 

Heitman’s book, p. 238, speaks of Isaacs, a Colonel 
inthe North Carolina militia, and who was wounded and taken 
prisoner at Camden on August 16, 1780, and on the same page 
Isaac Israel is spoken of as a Lieutenant in the 8th Virginia 
Regiment. A careful scrutiny of the book might bring out 
further references that are worthy of being looked up. 


Morris JASTROW, JR. 





Mr. Friedenwald gives the middle name of David S. 
Franks as Solebury, while according to Mr. Joseph it is 
Salesby. Itwould be interesting to have the correct spelling 
of this name settled. Cxek. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE TO“JEWS OF PHILADELPHIA,” 
Dp. d3. 

Since writing my article, I have ascertained that the Israel 
Israel referred to by Mr. Rosenbach was not a Jew but a 
Quaker. It appears that after the Revolution he moved to 
Philadelphia and became deeply interested, among other 
things, in a Masonic lodge. A picture of Mr. Israel may 
be seen at present in the Masonic Temple of Philadelphia, 
and the cast of features as well as the dress sufficiently indi- 
cate his Quaker origin and proclivities. I have not yet been 
able to determine whether this Israel Israel is identical with 
the proprietor of the Cross Keys Tavern who bore the same 
name. Morris JASTROW, JR. 


GIFTS TO THE SOCIETY. 


Mr. MEenDEs ConEen,—A Sermon preached at the Syna- 
gogue in Newport, Rhode Island, called ‘‘The Salvation 
of Israel,” on the Day of Pentecost, or Feast of Weeks, 
the 6th day of the month Sivan, the year of the Creation 
55383, or May 28, 1773; being the Anniversary of the 
giving of the Law at Mount Sinai. By the Venerable 
Hocham, the learned Rabbi, Haym Isaac Karigel, of the 
city of Hebron, near Jerusalem, in the Holy Land. New- 
port, Rhode Island: Printed and Sold by 8S. Southwick, 
in Queen Street, 1773. 

There is another copy of this sermon in the Leeser 
Library in Philadelphia, which was presented to Isaac 
Leeser by Rebecca Gratz. From a MS. note in that copy 
we learn that the sermon was preached in Spanish, the 
English translation having been made by Abraham Lopez. 
See Outlines of Jewish History, by Lady Magnus, Jewish 
Publication Society of America, p. 347. 

Mr. Wa. SALomon.—Pamphlet relating to the claim of the 
heirs of Haym Salomon against the U. 8. Government. 
Mrs. JosEPpH NEwHOUSE.—Engraving of Hyman H. Marks, 

born November 20, 1772; died November 3, 1825. 
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Mrs. IsABELLA RosENBACH.—Proceedings of the Com- 
memorative Celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the founding of the Hebrew Sunday Schools in America. 

Tue Misses Puinires.—Lunar Calendar of the festivals 
and other days in the year observed by the Israelites, com- 
mencing Anno Mundi 5566, and ending in 5619, being a 
period of 54 years, which, by the solar computation of time, 
begins September 24, 1805, and will end the 28th of the 
same monthin the year 1859. Together with other Tables 
useful and convenient. The whole of which having been 
carefully examined and corrected, its utility has obtained 
the voluntary acknowledgment and approbation of the 
Rev. Mr. Seixas, the respectable Hazan of the K. K. 
Shearith Israel, in New York. By Moses Lopez, of New- 
port, Rhode-Island. (Copy-right secured.) Printed at 
the office of the Newport Mercury, 1806. Annotated 
copy. 

JouHn M. Noan.—Discourse delivered at the consecration of 
the Synagogue of the K. K. Shearith Israel in the city of 
New York, on Friday, the 10th of Nisan, 5578, corres- 
ponding with the 17th of April, 1818, by Mordecai M. 
Noah. New York: Printed by C.S. Van Winkle, No. 
101 Greenwich Street, 1818. Imperfect copy. 

AMERICAN HistoricaL AssocraTion.—Annual Report of, 
for the year 1892. 

HisroRIcAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF OHIO.— 
Annual Reports of, for the year ending December 5, 1892. 

Boston Pustic Lisrary.—Forty-first Annual Report. 

Mrs. ALFRED MorpeEcat.—Recollections of my Aunt, Re- 
becca Gratz, by “One of Her Nieces” (Mrs. Alfred 
Mordecai). With Portrait. 

Report of a Military Commission to Europe in 1855 

and 1856 (Crimean War) by Major Alfred Mordecai, 

of the Ordnance Department. Senate Document, 1860. 





Copies of the Report on Organization may be had on appli- 
cation to the Corresponding Secretary. 
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